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Holy Mass and the Rosary 
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Life is a Journey Watch Your Step 


God is the goal. 

Living is traveling. 

Each act is a step. 

Each step needs guidance. 
God’s laws are the signposts. 


“If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou You may have followed the signposts. Do 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt you want to “follow Me” and “be perfect’? 
have treasure in heaven: and come, follow —The footsteps of Christ are the safest 
Me.” St. Matt. 19:21. guidance. Follow them. Be a religious. 


You need not be a priest or a teaching brother to be a religious. The Lay Brotherhood with its 
variety of trades is open to any upright young man that desires to be more perfect. It may be 
YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. We should like to see more young men appreciate and profit 


by the Call of Christ to the Perfect Life. 


For information concerning the Benedictine Brotherhood apply to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 

Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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Exactly 9 3/16 x 16 3/4 inches in size, beautifully 
printed in four colors, and bound with a brown tin and 
brown cord. Every page presents a masterpiece of sacred 
art exquisitely reproduced in natural colors. A month to 
a page. The dates bear scriptural quotations and re- 
spective Saints’ days. All the fast days of the year are 
shown, and many Biblical scenes and other illustrations 
of saints and martyrs and other holy men and women 


are presented. 
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The Grail 
Catholic Art Calendar 
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30 cents each, 


4 for $1.00, 12 for $2.70 



































ORDER BLANK 


For the enclosed $............... pI iin tinction 


Grail Catholic Art Calendars. 


Ba” Agents wanted: Write for particulars. 
Address 
BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
Calendar Dept. 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3481.60. Total: $3481.60. 
St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3071.38. Total: $3071.38. 
St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $2528.44. Total: $2528.44. 
St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


$2610.17. 
$2621.17. 


The Grail Building Fund 


edged: L. ¥., Pa. $10; N. N., Ind., $1. 


Total: 


Previously acknowledged: $4501.66. Indiana: M. G. 


W., $10; Michigan: M. R., .50¢; Minnesota: W. S., $2; 


New Jersey: E. F., $1; New York: J. D., $1; Ohio: P. 





OBITUARY 


Aloysius Hermanutz, O. S. B., Collegeville, 
Rev. Clement J. Moenig, O’Fallon, Mo.; My 
BR. P 


DONATIONS 


Donations for Abbey Church in Wonsan, Korea; 
B. N., Mass., $3; W. F., Minn., $10; N. F., Minn, $5; 
S. K., Minn., $3; A. P., Wis., $3; C. F. H., Ohio; $5; 
N. F., Minn., $5; K. V., Ind., $2; Mrs. N., N. J., $§ 


Rev. 
Minn.; 
William Madden. 





THE CROWN OF LIFE 
By THE REv. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


A religious Poem of Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister. 


50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. a St. Meinrad, Ind. 








CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


T., $2; M.R., $2; Pennsylvania: 
B., $1. Total: $4522.16. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


A. G. 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 

Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 

received by us. They will find in this vocation 

a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 

St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


R., $1; Mrs. 
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MARRIED LIFE AND FAMILY HANDBOOK 
By R. WILLMAN, M. D. 
The Only Textbook wich gives full Instruction on Family Life 
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It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of 
vital interest to those contemplating the married state, and should 
be read by every one before entering this state of life. It treats 
on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the Physio- 
logical viewpoint based on Christian principles; including a well 
regulated treatise on disease ordinarily met with in the family; 
prevention of, and treatment of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diptheria, 
Goiter, Tonsilitis, ete., care of the sick, infant feeding, training of 
children and hundreds of other things for the benefit of the human 
family. 

A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the subject; in fact it is the 
best I have seen.” 

Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: 
book! It certainly deserves to have a wide sale. 
will do much good, and in many ways.” 

A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept my congratulation! It 
is a book the need of which has long been felt.” 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 


“Success to your 
The reading of it 


Order from 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department 


St. Meinrad Indiana 
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published by the Benedictine Fathers at 
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| October 


\¢ MONTH OF THE HOLY ANGELS 


Towards the close of September occurs the feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel, and October opens with the 
feast of the Holy Guardian Angels, while on October 
24th the Church celebrates St. Raphael the Archangel. 
October, accordingly, is quite generally dedicated to 
the holy Angels, who serve as ministering spirits of 
the Most High. 

God in His goodness has placed over each one of us 
a holy angel to “light and guard, to rule and guide” 
us through life to the haven of eternal rest, where tem- 
pests never enter and storms are unknown. 

As there are good spirits, so also are there evil spir- 
its. These latter, once the proud possessors of thrones 
in heaven, are constantly enedavoring to turn us from 
God and accomplish our spiritual ruin. The good spir- 
its, on the contrary, pray for us, watch over us, pro- 
tect us, and help us to ward off the assaults of the 
ememies of our salvation. 

Holy Mother Church places the seal of her approval 
on devotion to these heavenly spirits by instituting 
feasts in their honor; she also encourages devotion 
to them by enriching with indulgences certain prayers 
that have been composed in their honor. 

To some few of the saints it was given to see even 
here in this life their holy guardian angels, and to hold 
Sweet converse with them. We ought not by our 
evil conduct to grieve the good angel that God has 
Placed over us to be our constant companion, but we 
should honor him by an upright life, by invoking. his 
aid, and by thanking him for his continued presence 
despite all our weaknesses and failings. 


MONTH OF THE HoLy Rosary 


October is devoted not only to the Holy Angels, but 
also, and perhaps in a more particular manner, to the 
Holy Rosary. Throughout the world Rosary devotions 
ate a feature of October. Mary is Queen of the Angels 
xs and of the Most Holy Rosary too. 





The first Sunday in October is Rosary Sunday, al- 
though the feast proper is transferred to another day. 
Rosary Sunday is rich in indulgences wherever the 
Confraternity of the Holy Rosary is canonically estab- 
lished. From noon on Saturday, October 5, until mid- 
night of the following day, a plenary indulgence may 
be gained as often as one visits such a church and prays 
there for the intentions of the Holy Father. Confession 
and Communion are likewise required. The confession 
may be made within the eight days preceding or the 
eight days following; the Communion may be received 
on the day previous or on one of the eight days follow- 
ing, but the visits must be made within the time speci- 
fied above—between Saturday noon and Sunday mid- 
night. 

Aside from its precious treasure of indulgences—and 
no other religious article of devotion is so highly en- 
dowed with indulgences—the Rosary is a beautiful 
form of prayer, comprising, as it does, in fifteen mys- 
teries fifteen points of meditation that carry us through 
the entire life of the Savior. Moreover, the prayers 
of which the Rosary is composed are gems of devotion 
and sublime in their origin: the hallowed words of 
the Our Father were first spoken by the lips of Our 
Blessed Savior; in the Hail Mary we have the words 
ascribed to the Archangel Gabriel when he annnounced 
to Mary that God had chosen her to be the Mother 
of His only begotten Son; the words of the Holy Mary 
are the petition of the Church for perseverance to the 
end, and the Glory be to the Father is spoken in praise 
of the Most Holy Trinity, from Whom all blessings flow. 

The pity is that in our movie-auto-radio age there is 
little possibility of assembling the family for the recita- 
tion of the rosary and night prayers. That family is 
blessed of God which faithfully adheres to the practice 
of saying the rosary devoutly in common. 





CHRIST THE KING 


The last Sunday of October, which this year falls on 
‘the 27th, is the new feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
King. The Church prescribes that on this day the new 
formula of the act of consecration to the Sacred Heart 
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be read, and the litany of the Sacred Heart be recited, 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed. The faithful 
should take this occasion to renew their pledge of loy- 
alty to their Sovereign Master, Christ the King. He 
is truly Our Master and the King of our hearts. His 
kingdom is everlasting and of His reign there shall be 
no end. 

How seldom do we call to mind that Christ Our King 
has set up His throne among us in the tabernacle on 
the altar where He remains day and night, for the 
most part a lonely prisoner, with extremely few to 
come and pay Him homage. Oh, the ingratitude of 
thoughtless mortals. What other nation, cries out the 
Psalmist, has its God so near as we. In times of need, 
maybe, we think of Him, but then perhaps only as afar 
off. On this new feast day we should rally round 
the standard of Our King and renew our pledge of 
loyalty to Him—to pledge to Him our hearts and 
promise Him fidelity in attending to our religious duties 
and frequenting the holy sacraments. It is His will 
that we be sanctified by a good life, the sacraments, and 
prayer. 


A Modern Daedalus 


In the annals of the book of time, on the pages that 
record the deeds for August, 1929, is written in bold 
type an epoch-making event: Graf Zeppelin, the great- 
est dirigible afloat, completes world cruise in eleven 
days of flying time. 

This truly remarkable feat of sailing through space, 
completely circling the globe, the fanciful dream of 
thousands in ages past, has been realized in our day. 
The Graf Zeppelin, with Dr. Hugo Eckener in com- 
mand, and a crew forty men and twenty-two pas- 
sengers aboard, has done the seemingly impossible. 

The huge dirigible, like a giant bird in flight, but 
more like a monstrous fish of silver floating through 
space, covered the entire distance of approximately 
19,380 miles in eleven days and seventeen minutes. 


The Zeppelin was a trail blazer through the un- 
charted ways of the air. Unless we miss our guess, 
it is but reasonable to expect that it will be only a 
matter of time when a whole fleet of dirigibles will 
nose their way through space at regular intervals, 
transporting passengers and mail, and carrying on com- 
merce with foreign nations on the other side of the 
globe. 

During the past four decades science has made won- 
derful conquests in its onward strides to progress. 
Among many other accomplishments man has learned 
to light and heat his home with electricity and use the 
same mysterious current for propelling the wheels of 
industry; he may sit at his desk at ease and almost 
without effort hold converse with a fellow man hun- 
dreds of miles away, even with friends across the briny 
deep, and that without making long and difficult jour- 
neys, as was formerly the case; if he desires enter- 
tainment, he need only manipulate the dials of his 
radio set and—presto! change! — he may listen to 
classical music, or jazz, song and play. Pictures move 
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and speak and sing for him as if by magic; the auto- 
mobile and aeroplane whisk him from place to place jn 
the twinkling of an eye as it were. Could our ances- 
tors come back for a few short hours, they would stand 
open-mouthed at the signs and the wonders they should 
behold. It is truly a marvelous age in which we live, 








Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 














EMPHASIZING ATMOSPHERE 


“There’s nothing like environment—atmosphere—for 
tripling the effect of a good story.” So says the expe- 
rienced writer. And that is a fact. Surroundings, as- 
sociations, have a lot to do with the success or failure 
to nearly every broad-shouldered project under the sun, 
Stories call for atmosphere, beautiful houses are more 
salable when they are set off by prim lawns and hedges, 
scenic effects enhance the charm of a good play, the 
background in a picture may make or mar an admirable 
piece of artistry. The audience at a recital doesn’t 
realize what an important place the second violinists 
are filling until a few false notes or a break in tempo 
queers the finale of a grand composition. The very 
same thing happens in regard to church services. The 
liturgical functions which are carried out with utmost 
precision and fine Catholic taste are really inspiring 
and soul-raising. That is all as it should be—and why? 
Because the liturgy is to the public worship of God 
and to the Sacrifice of the Mass what the background 
is to a picture. Its tremendous importance is not yet 
fully realized, in spite of the many efforts being put 
forward at the present time in the form of the litur- 
gical movement, schools, and classes in liturgy, instrue- 
tions in church ceremonial, etc. Catholics as a group 
must first come to understand the important mission of 
the liturgy before they can ever hope to appreciate it 
It is something really big enough to command atten 
tion, to arouse enthusiasm, to fire noble ambition. That 
is why it has played such a prominent réle in the chief 
projects of not a few sovereign pontiffs and other high 
dignitaries in the Church of Christ. 

(Continued on page 268) 


My Rosary 
Mrs. E. P. FULMER 


When skies are grey, 
Or skies are blue, 

My Rosary! 

I turn to you. 


Each little bead 
A silent prayer 
To God, whose love 
Is everywhere. 
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The Spotless Host 


Burnt offering and sin offering Thou didst not require: then said I: Behold I come.—(Ps. 39: 7,8) 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


¢¢L,* ATHER, here are the hosts which the 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd sent 
down,” called Ed Allen as he spied Father Gil- 
bert passing from the rectory to the sacristy. 

“Tt was very kind of you, Ed, to bring these 
altar breads,” the priest responded with an ap- 
preciative look on his face. 

“Beg your pardon, Father,” the man apolo- 
gized, “but all the way down this word, ‘host’ 
kept on bothering me. There is a ‘host’ which 
means ‘army’ and there is a ‘host’ which de- 
notes an ‘entertainer of guests,’ but where does 
our ‘host’ here come in?” 

“If you will consult your dictionary—I mean 
arespectable one,” the priest smiled sympathet- 
ically, “you will find three principal significa- 
tions—not to mention a possible fourth—under 
the term ‘host’: ‘host (from the Latin hostis 
—enemy) signifies in English an army or 
throng; ‘host’ (from the Latin hospes, one who 
entertains guests) has the same meaning in 
English; ‘host’ (from the Latin hostia—Vic- 
tim) denotes in Church terminology the ele- 
ment which is to be changed into the substance 
of Christ’s body, the true sacrificial victim of 
the Cross and of the Altar. Thus you have the 
derivation of host. Why do you blush and 
blink?” 

“Your brickbats make my daring all the 
keener.” 

“So, you are going to hold me up, eh!” 

“No, indeed, but—” 

“Come on with your ‘but’s.’ ” 

“Why do you call these hosts unleavened 
bread?” 

“Because they are bread which has not been 
subjected to fermentation by the use of yeast.” 

“Father,” interrupted Allen as he cast a 
searching look up the street, “there goes my 
Greek friend, Basil Eleutheros. He asked me 
a while ago what I had in this box. He told 
me that in their church they used ordinary 
loaves of bread.’ 

“Yes,” Father Gilbert admitted, “all the 

astern Christians, except the so-called Arme- 
Mans and Maronites, employ leavened bread, 
such as we get at table. As to the early prac- 
tice of the Roman Church there is quite a dis- 
Dute : some think that unleavened bread was 

y8 in use; others hold that, originally, 
vened bread only was employed; others 
again are of the opinion that the two kinds 


were utilized indiscriminately, but that un- 
leavened bread became the rule about 1050. 
So much is certain, that at the Last Supper 
Christ had no leavened bread at His disposal, 
because even a day before the celebration of the 
Passover all leavened bread had to be removed 
from the houses. Then, too, the unleavened 
bread carries with it a more beautiful symbol- 
ism: it suggests purity and cleanliness and 
serves as an admonition thereto.” 

“There,” Allen broke forth quite abruptly, 
“one of the hosts fell to the ground. Father, 
must the hosts be all round like that?” 


“Not necessarily in order to make them valid 
matter as we say. But, at least from the twelfth 
century on, the shape of the host has _ been 
round (roundness is a symbol of perfection) 
and on its face some image of the Savior, or 
His name, or a sacred monogram has always 
been imprinted.” 

“One thing more, Father.” 

“Yes.” 
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“Why is it that the Sisters always bake the 
hosts?” 

“Whilst it is true that most of the hosts are 
prepared by Sisters, yet the task is not assigned 
exclusively to Sisters. By the way, it just oc- 
curs to me that the Benedictine Sisters of Per- 
petual Adoration of Clyde, Missouri, baked the 
million hosts required for the Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Chicago in 1926. The Church has al- 
ways fostered the idea of intrusting to persons 
of piety and purity the work of making hosts 
for the Holy Sacrifice. More than this, even 
the remote preparation of the altar breads was 
formerly accompanied by sacred ceremony. 
Amid the singing of Psalms the seed destined 
for the altar breads was planted in the earth 
and reaped therefrom; then the most perfect 
grains were selected, washed, preserved, and 
finally carried to the mill in a special sack by 
one of the most exemplary monks; there the 
millstones and sieve were carefully washed and 
as much as possible covered with a white cloth; 
the monk, only after having robed himself in 
white, began to grind the wheat; the hosts 
had to be baked by the priests or, under their 
direction, by the deacons and subdeacons; the 
vessels used for this purpose had to be blessed 
and be perfectly clean whilst the water had to 
come from a clear fountain. The holy king 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia (d. 1419), personally 
prepared the sacrificial elements: he plowed 
the soil in which the wheat was grown, then 
sowed the grain himself. He likewise planted 
the vines that were to furnish the grapes for 
the Mass wine.” 

“Father, since you mention the wine,” Allen 
responded, looking about cautiously, “I am re- 
minded of an encounter I had with Jack Lever 
who is an extreme prohibitionist. He couldn’t 
see why we shouldn’t eliminate the wine from 
our service.” 

Father Gilbert gave his right hand a sudden 
toss: “We shall not quarrel with him. Our 
Lord knew what He was doing. In the first 
place, He wished to fulfill the prophecies and 
types of the Old Law. Melchisedech’s offering 
of bread and wine was made in Abraham’s 
presence as a type of the Sacrifice of the Mass: 
‘Thou art a priest forever according to the or- 
der of Melchisedech.’ These words were spok- 
en by the Heavenly Father through the mouth 
of the Psalmist to Christ, the eternal High 
Priest. The ‘clean oblation’ of the prophecy of 
Malachias gives the same hint. 

“Then bread and wine have an intimate rela- 
tion to human life: bread and wine symbolize 
the complete nourishment of man, who needs 
both solid and liquid food to sustain life; both 
together are, so to say, the typical food of man. 
They are at the same time the marrow of the 
soil, the flesh and blood, as it were, of the earth, 





for in the vegetable world the ears of wheat 
and clusters of grapes are amongst the most 
noble and most valuable of God’s gifts. But by 
his toil, by the sweat of his brow, man must 
prepare these products of the earth for the 
sacrificial elements—bread and wine. In this 
sense, bread and wine are both God’s gifts and 
man’s gifts. Then, too, of all elements few 
are so universal, the world over,—at least in 
so far as they can either be grown, or at- 
tained in all climes, or transported with ease, 
Hence, the idea of the universality—the catho- 
licity—of the Church is stressed. 

“Besides, bread and wine are striking sym- 
bols of union: the host is baked into one bread 
from the well-nigh countless grains of wheat 
ground into flour; the wine in the chalice is 
composed of the many drops pressed out of 
numerous grapes to form the one substance in 
the cup. So also the mystic body of Christ has 
issued from a multitude of faithful Christians 
united as so many members under one Head.” 

“I see that you are looking hard at your 
watch,” Allen interposed with a smile. 

“Yes, you held me up. I was on my way 
to the church. It is now time for the bell. Will 
you please ring it? During Mass pay close at- 
tention to the offertory prayers in your missal. 
Afterwards you may return if you have any 
difficulty.” 

With thanks for the offer Allen was off “to 
hang on to the rope,” as he expresed it. 


* * * * * 


“Are there any more queries in the ‘Kweery 
Korner’?” asked Father Gilbert after service 
was over. 

“Queries galore,” was the prompt response. 

“Ed, you are incorrigible. But now before 
you start to fire, let me explain that these offer- 
tory prayers from the ‘offertory antiphon’ to 
the so-called ‘secret prayers,’ which immediate 
ly follow the Orate fratres were not in the ear- 
ly ordinary of the Mass. These prayers are 
sometimes called the ‘little canon’ and were in- 
serted to fill the void left by the disappearance 
of the ancient offerings by the faithful. They 
are not mentioned by the liturgists of the Mid 
dle Ages. In the reign of Pope Innocent Ii 
(d. 1216) the Roman Church did not yet pos 
sess them nor were they used by her before the 
fourteenth century. Suppose you read the first 
offertory prayer.” 

“Very well, here it is: 


‘Receive, O holy Father, almighty 
and eternal God, this spotless host 
which I, Thine unworthy servant, of- 
fer unto Thee, my living and true 
for my countless sins, trespasses and 
omissions; likewise for all here pres- 
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ent and for all faithful Christians, 
whether living or dead, that it may 
avail both me and them to salvation 
unto life everlasting. Amen.” 


“Beautiful prayer!” commented Father Gil- 
bert. 

“I say,” responded the questioner. 

“We ought to say it with the priest and en- 
ter into the humble and confident dispositions 
of the minister of God. It is so short and yet 
what a number of requests it expresses. It is 
most powerful on the lips and in the heart of 
every one who recites it in union with Christ. 
Suppose you analyze it, Ed.” 

“Impossible! It’s midnight in my upper 
story.” Turn on the light of knowledge, Fa- 
ther.” 

“Let me have your missal then. This prayer 
gives the answer to five queries: to whom is 
the offering made? what is offered? who of- 
fers? for whom does he offer? what purpose 
has he in mind?” 

“Father, really, I should have been able to 
pick out those questions myself,” Allen re- 
marked with a show of dissatisfaction with 
himself. “Why, you just read them off as 
though you had prepared your lesson.” 

A smile was the only answer on the part of 
Father Gilbert. 

“Now, let me use these questions on you, 
Father,” the young man pleaded urgently. 
“Here is question number one: “To whom is 
the offering made?” 

“Read it yourself. Don’t you see that the 
prayer begins with: ‘Receive, O holy Father, 
almighty and eternal God.’ The trst and high- 
est purpose of sacrifice is to honor God for His 
supreme excellence and greatness. St. Augus- 
tine says that no one sacrifices to any being 
which he does not know or believe to be God. 
Acordingly, this prayer contains a corerspond- 
ing profession of faith in the ‘almighty and 
eternal God,’ who manifests His power and 
majesty in the creation and in the ‘holy Father’ 
who reveals His holiness especially in the Re- 
demption, where, moreover, His goodness, mer- 
ty, generosity shine forth so brilliantly. Next.” 

Smiling, Allen replied: “Father one would 
almost be inclined to think that you were tun- 
ing an organ.” 

“Yes,” was the unexpected retort, “you are 
the organ, which certainly needs tuning.” 

“Ouch! Father, you hit hard. I'll tempt 
youno more. The next question is: ‘What is 
offered?” ” 

“You see again that the prayer is quite clear. 
Itsays: ‘The spotless host.’ ” 

“Why, just that word ‘spotless,’ Father?” 


“Because it is supposed to be such actually. 
er, there is a deeper reason still. The 











Church looks ahead and anticipates what is to 
be accomplished at the consecration. As in the 
Old Law, so in the New, the victim is without 
blemish. Cardinal Bona (d. 1674) tells us of a 
controversy between a certain Augustinian 
Friar, named Hofmeister, and some learned un- 
named personage. The latter expressed his 
amazement that bread and wine should be 
called ‘spotless sacrifice,’ when God is asked to 
accept it for the well-being of the living and 
the dead. ‘Not bread and wine,’ answered the 
Friar, ‘but the body and blood of the Lord do 
we call a “spotless sacrifice,” into which they 
are changed. Hence, they are deemed worthy 
of such appellation, not by reason of what they 
are but of what they are about to become.’ In 
this connection we might recall John Knox (d. 
1572) of tempestuous fame, who feared one 
Mass more than 10,000 enemies in any part 
of the British kingdom. Read further in your 
offertory prayer.” 

“Oh, you want the next question: ‘Who of- 
fers?’ ”’ 

ai now, give the answer from your mis- 
sa Bed 

“The words are: 
ant.’ ” 

“Yes, though the priest is endowed in the 
Mass with super-angelic powers, yet he feels 
his extreme unworthiness and _ helplessness. 
However, let us not forget that the priest, who 
gives himself this humiliating title, is a co-of- 
ferer of the people who should harbor the same 
sentiments. And now?” 

“IT forgot and closed my book,” Allen apolo- 
gized. “There, I have itagain: ‘for my count- 
less sins, trespasses, and omissions; likewise 
for all here present and for all the faithful 
Christians, living and dead.’ ” 

“The celebrant develops here the idea of his 
unworthiness as the faithful should do likewise. 
He refers to his sins great and small, of com- 
mission and omission, by which his life has 
been at variance with the supreme rule of con- 
duct, the all-holy will and essence of God. 

“The Sacrifice is catholic, universal, but the 
proper order is observed. The nearest to the 
Sacrifice is the priest himself, next come the 
attendants, and lastly all the faithful, be they 
living or dead. The circle gradually expands. 
Those nearest to the fire experience the warmth 
more quickly and with greater efficacy. Hence, 
it must be evident how fruitful the attendance 
at Mass is for the faithful. Pope Innocent III 
in his day emphasized this fact strongly. The 
Church is wise, therefore, in insisting unrelent- 
ingly on attendance at Mass at least on Sunday. 

“One day our Lord appeared to St. Gertrude 
and thus instructed her: ‘As often as any one 
attends Mass with devotion and directs his at- 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Alan’s Daughter 


A Story of Saxon People and Saxon Saints in England during the Seventh Century 


Mary AGATHA GRAY 


CHAPTER II—HwIcca’s QUEEN 


RMENBURGA had had a seat brought out 

under the great oak tree, for the summer 
day was warm, and the palace was close and 
hot. A large embroidery frame stood before 
her, but her hands had fallen into her lap, for 
she was conversing earnestly with her cousin 
Egbert. Ostritha was in attendance behind her 
chair and the little Elgifa played among the 
wild flowers at the Queen’s’ feet. 

“Lady, I would return to my home now,” 
said the young man. “Times in Hwicca are too 
peaceful; my sword rusts in its scabbard for 
the want of use.” 

Ermenburga smiled. “That might not be such 
a misfortune, Egbert. We have had our share 
of battles in this generation. Mayhap it were 
well for us to cultivate the arts of peace.” 

“They suit me not, Lady. I was formed for 
a soldier, and for want of an enemy at home I 
must seek one abroad.” 

The Queen shook her head. “I see that you 
are past my persuasions,” she said, and though 
she smiled again, she sighed too. 

Egbert sprang to his feet, for he had been 
seated upon an arched root of the big tree. 
“Here comes the King!” he exclaimed. 

Merwald threw himself upon the grass at his 
wife’s feet and began to play with the child, 
and for a little while the Queen’s face was full 
of happiness as she watched them. Egbert had 
gone aside and was talking with Hereward who 
had come out in attendance upon the King. 

“What new wars are ye planning?” cried 
the King merrily to the two young men. “Such 
earnestness speaks of grim resolves, it fits not 
peaceful and pleasant days in the green wood.” 

Hereward flushed; his lips parted as though 
he would speak, and then his resolution seemed 
” = It was Egbert who spoke for them 

oth. 

“I am fain to go home, Merwald,” he replied. 
“This life does not fit me. I suffer my good 
sword to rust, and my battle-axe to grow dull 
for want of use. I would have your leave to 
pass into Northumbria where there are blows 
to be struck, and adventures to be had, ere I 
turn my steps again to Kent.” 

“The Queen hath already spoken to me con- 
cerning this restless mood of yours. Know you 


not, Cousin,” he added gravely yet persuasive- 
ly, “the blessings of peace in a Christian land? 


Know you not that these are the days when the 
grace of God works in the hearts of His sery- 
ants, because they are the times when they 
have time and chance to hearken to the savi 
words of the Gospel, and to pray for their soul’s 
salvation? You are young yet, and your blood 
is hot. Talk not thus wildly of great deeds of 
valor, and feats of strength, adventures come 
all too soon to us men.” 

“Would you see me a coward, Merwald, or 
afraid to look a foeman in the eye? Shall I 
give my sword to be welded into a ploughshare, 
or my good axe to the women to cut weeds to 
cook by? You would make of me a weakling 
who long to prove my manhood.” 

Merwald smiled gently. “There is other 
strength than the might of blows, Egbert. The 
soul that knows how to subdue self is greater 
than the warrior who fights for the lust of bat- 
tle; his is at best but brute courage.” 

“Have you not sat in the tents of Penda, Mer- 
wald, and hearkened to the war songs of Alan 
the Scot? You yourself have told of the brave 
deeds that he sang before the king your father. 
Can one whom those songs so stirred be indif- 
ferent? 

“He can, Egbert. Not indifferent to his 
honor, or to his country’s good, or to his pee 
ple’s safety, I trust, yet he can despise the tur- 
moil of battle, and suffer the quarrels of other 
men to go by him for the better good of those 
over whom God hath placed him.” 

“For their greater good? Is it, then, for 
their good that they be led captive in another's 
train? Fie, Merwald! you dote.” 

Merwald, the King, rose up suddenly. “Now, 
may God forbid!” he cried. “A weakling! 
would not be. All that a man may be and dare, 
I dare by the grace of God. Think you a man 
lives but to fight? That were well for a pagal 
maybe, but a Christian should have other 
thoughts. I would gladly see you, and many 
more such, lay down your arms—save only i 
case of need, and for the defence of your homes 
and your women. I would see you rather 
ing by example, the truth of the gospel of peace 
I would see you helping the needy and mini 
tering to the sick after the example of 
our Lord.” 

Ermenburga smiled her approval of the 
king’s speech, but Hereward stood in grim s& 
lence wth his face half turned from the King 
and his eyes riveted to the woodland path by 
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which he had reluctantly come back to Hwicca 
only a few days ago. , Egbert smiled as he noted 
the gloom of the armor-bearer. 

“T think, were Hereward but granted leave 
to follow me to Kent, he would be consoled,” he 
said slyly, and Hereward, hearing his name, 
looked at him sharply with a warning glance, 
for the Queen’s eyes had rested upon him for a 
moment. So he was silent, and there was as 
little tension as of suspense in his bearing. 


“Say you so, Cousin?” cried Merwald. “Nay, 
let him speak for himself, he is young yet, and 
hath perhaps dreamed of adventures. I care 
not to part with him, for he is of the most trust- 
ed of our thanes, but if he is set on going, may- 
be it will be the wiser thing to let him go, for, 
if his thoughts be in Kent, his service here 
would be divided. How say you, Hereward, 
will you return with our cousin to Kent? for 
to Northumbria you shall not go.” 


Hereward dropped upon one knee at the 
King’s feet. “Not for lukewarmness would I 
go hence, Merwald,” he replied, “but there is a 
maid in the kingdom of Ermenred whom I 
would fain win for my wife, though I know 
not if my suit would be acceptable to the thane 
her father—or to her.” 


King Merwald laughed a hearty, young 
laugh, and laid his hand upon the young man’s 
shoulder. “Then you shall go, Hereward, for I 
would not thwart such an ambition. "Tis a 
wholesome state of mind. Yet, hark you, lad, 
should you fail of your purpose, or, being wed, 
should you desire to return hither, you will be 
welcome. And now,” he added gravely, “since 
our armor-bearer is to leave us, we appoint our 
trusty thane, Swithin, to his office. After din- 
ner in the great hall you shall come out and de- 
liver our armor to him, and thus shall all men 
know that you have quitted our service, and 
that he is appointed in your place. Now, to 
your sports! for I see Ceolfrid and Athelstane 
conferring together, and the day is yet young.” 

The Queen had risen and stood beside Mer- 
wald. There was a smile in her eyes although 
her lips were serious. She turned now to Eg- 
bert. “Are you content, Cousin?” she asked. 

“I need must be content, Lady, since you and 
Merwald are both against me, and this warlike 
thane too. Thus am I dragged into peaceful 
paths against my will, yet I must do somewhat, 
for idleness becomes not any man, and a mon- 
astery is not for such as me.” 

“Poor monks! Nay Egbert, believe me, I 
hever thought of you as one,” laughed the 
Queen, “and as for Hereward, I believe that he 
is better pleased to return with you to Kent 
oly find adventures with you in Northum- 


“It may be so. Yet, once wedded, he will 






surely weary for the clash of swords and the 
merry swing of the axe.” 

Ermenburga sighed gently. “Must there al- 
ways be wars?” she murmured. 

“Always, Lady. Otherwise there were no 
great pleasure in peace.” 

“It is for growth, not pleasure, that we de- 
sire peace,” she returned gravely. “Go now to 
your sports; you will attend us later.” 

“They are gone, Merwald,” she said, overtak- 
ing the King who had strolled gently toward 
the palace, and he started when she spoke, for 
he had not heard her light footfall upon the 
grass. “You did well to suffer them to go, but 
I am glad that you refused your consent to 





My Book 
PuLacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 
Of making many books there is no end.—Eccles. 12:12 


Ev’ry day of my life I am writing a page 
Of my book on a long winding scroll 

Of fine vellum, prepared by God’s fashioning hand— 
The scriptorium* is my own soul. 


As a quill I make use of my grace-steeléd will, 
Whilst for ink I have thoughts, words, and acts 
For transcribing my autobiography, filled 
Not with fiction or dreams, but with facts. 


There are childhood’s first tracings, unsteady, mere 
scrawis; 
Sanguine youth’s ornate flourishes bold. ; 
Then the straight, steady script of the painstaking 
scribe, 
With initials illumined with gold. 


The chapters are formed by my years here on earth. 
God alone knows how many they’ll be. 

May I well have completed my task when He sends 
His swift messenger, Death, to fetch me. 


Ere at even I yield to the holder, deep sleep, 
My used quill the day’s moil I review; 
Here correcting the faulty, erasing the false 

With a drop of eye’s penitent dew. 


All ye bookworms, be patient. My writing you'll see 
Full exhibited on Judgment Day, 

When the Angels this scroll in its turn will unroll, 
And before all men’s eyes will display. 


May the Judge with complacency then view my work, 
And, approving this volume unrolled, 

Loud proclaim to His Angels and men’s waiting ears: 
“It is My life herein (s)he hath told.” 


* The Scriptortwm was the room formerly set apart 


in monasteries for writing or copying manuscripts.— 
Editor. 
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their passing into Northumbria. Egbert is 
needed in Kent, and I would not have him 
breaking the peace of Northumbria, which is 
ruled by our kinsman, Oswin, nor have hand 
or part in ravaging that land which bids fair 
to become wholly Christian in a few years. If 
he must needs fight, let it be in defence of 
Christians against pagan foes.” 

“Perhaps you are right, wife. But me thinks 
it were better to conquer pagans by the mak- 
ing of them Christian. My heart is sore for my 
father who hath slain five Christian kings, and 
is still pagan after all his children have been 
baptized.” 

“Then we will pray for him, Merwald; _be- 
think you how much of good his children have 
done for the Faith in this land. Can the fa- 
ther of such sons and daughters perish?” 

“Truly it might seem not, wife; yet God 
forces no man’s service, and the King, my fa- 
ther, bears himself as stiffly against any at- 
tempt to win him over to the truth as yonder 
oak against our winter gales.” 

She pressed his hand in token of sympathy, 
and they walked forward slowly. The hunters 
had already left, so they turned a little away 
from the palace and wandered into the green- 
wood, and Ostritha and the little Elgifa fol- 
lowed them at a respectful distance, with 
Swithin in the rear in case of any unforeseen 
danger. 

Ermenburga gathered wild flowers, honey- 
suckle, and roses, and slender, graceful ferns, 
and, seeing Ostritha, she called the child to her. 
The little Elgifa went to her fearlessly and 
gave one hand to Merwald and the other to the 
Queen. “You are as beautiful as they said,” 
she observed after a prolonged scrutiny of Er- 
menburga’s face. 

The Queen laughed, “Who said _ so, little 
one?” she asked. 

“Hereward and Alan,” replied the child. 

Merwald laughed. “So you have been listen- 
ing to Alan,” he said. 

The child nodded gravely. “Alan is good, 
good,” she replied. ‘He sings brave songs, and 
wise songs.” 

Ermenburga smiled at the King. “It is but 
a child that repeats what it hears,” she said. 

“Nay, I repeat that which I feel, and I know 
what they all say.” 

“Aye?” queried the King, but the Queen 
stopped him with a glance. “Do not question 
her, Merwald,” she said. “What matter if idle 
folks speak idle words? And for the jester, ’tis 
his business to make men merry.” 

“Alas, poor Alan! He was taken in one of 
his northern forays by my father who gave him 
to me when he sent me to Hwicca to rule this 
country. The poor fellow has a ready wit, and 
sometimes I think that he was born of princely 








rank, but he refuses to answer questions and 
sighs mournfully when I try to draw his story 
from him. He is too solemn for his business, 
and it was therefore that I left him here when 
I journeyed into Kent. I like the man and fee] 
that he is to be trusted. If he chose to confide 
in me, I would willingly help him.” 

“Is he a Christian?” 

“Aye, and that makes me the more anxious 
to help him. It seems that he had a wife and 
children and that they perished. He confided 
that much to Ostritha in one of his rare mo- 
ments of confidence.” 

“He had a wife and children,” repeated Er- 
menburga pensively, “and they perished. It is 
small wonder that he is sad, and will not tel] 
his sorrows to Penda’s son.” 

“But Penda’s son is anxious to make 
amends.” 

“He cannot bring back his wife and children, 
But it is time we returned. Let us hasten, lest 
we keep the hunters waiting for their supper.” 

The sun was setting when they reached the 
palace, just in time to hear the horns and mer- 
ry shouts of the returning sportsmen. Soon 
the great hall resounded to the clatter of knives 
and trenchers, but for a while there was little 
conversation of any kind. 

After the hunger of all had been appeased, 
Merwald called for the poor to be brought in, 
and he with Ermenburga descended from their 
tapestried seats and served them with their 
own hands, as they would have served the Lord 
Christ had they seen Him among their guests. 
The thanes held back for a while, the custom 
was new to them, for it was not long since they 
had renounced paganism, and indeed some of 
them were not even then Christians. Among 
these last was Ceolfrid. He stood aloof, grum- 
bling under his breath until, when he could 
stand it no longer, he plucked at the king’s 
cloak. 

“Is this wise, think you, Merwald?”’ he 
asked. “These men will think but little of the 
king who stoops to them. And (for am I not 
your steward?) how will you feed your own 
household if you thus give away your sub- 
stance?” 

“I do not give it, friend; I but lend it. The 
gifts I have bestowed this day shall be returned 
in season. God hath promised it.” 

“But, if the promise fail?” 

“It cannot, it is of God.” 

“IT cannot understand your God. He is com 
tent with so little; yet He expects a great deal, 
too.” 

“I would that you were a Christian, Ceol 
frid; then you would understand.” 

The thane dropped back again into his place 
with a sigh of perplexity and stood watching 
Penda’s son and his beautiful young wife mit- 
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istering to their guests with the aid of Ostritha 
and Swithin and the little Elgifa. 

When all were served, Merwald led his wife 
pack to her place, and the thanes_ standing, 
clashed shields until the rafters rang again 
with the din, and afterward Hereward stood 
forth in the open space before the King’s table, 
and requested permission to retire from Hwic- 
ca, and attach himself to the service of Egbert, 
the cousin of the Queen, a permission that was 
graciously accorded. 

There was a little stir among the assembled 
retainers, a ripple of excitement, and then si- 
lence, for the King had called for Swithbert, 
who came and stood beside Hereward. The 
King announced his appointment to the vacant 
post, and Hereward handed him the King’s 
sword, and shield, and spear, and, bowing low, 
he crossed the hall and took up his station be- 
hind Egbert, his new lord. 


The cupbearer laid the wassail bowl, the sign 
of his office, upon the table, and, taking up the 
King’s armor, retired to his place behind the 
royal seats. Then the new cupbearer was 
called by name and the steward handed him the 
bowl that Swithin had left upon the table. Tak- 
ing it into his hands, he also went to his place. 
The new officers of the household being thus 
inducted, the King gave a signal to the harpers, 
and the next hour passed pleasantly enough as 
the singers sang or the harpers played merry 
tunes. 

Alan was silent, his dark eyes full of thought. 
He had no jests that day. No jests, and he the 
King’s jester! The Queen noticed the bitter 
smile about his mouth, and called him to her. 
“You are not merry, Alan,” she said, “yet you 
are the King’s jester, and ’tis your business to 
be merry.” 

The man raised his eyes to the Queen’s face 
and saw only goodness and pity there, the will 
to lighten his burdens, not to add to them. 

“Forgive me, Lady,” he said. “This day that 
seems so fair to you has but sad and terrible 
memories forme. It was on such a day as this, 
a hot June afternoon, that I went forth to do 
battle for my home and my women. When I 
returned my wife was gone, she, and my son, 
and the young babe, my daughter. I searched 
for them far and wide, but what may one man 
do in such a case with none to aid him? Lady, 

roamed far over the bleak moor seeking al- 
ways for my wife, listening for theery of my 
babe. But the hills were silent, though I shout- 
éd myself hoarse, until they flung back my own 
volce upon me as though in mockery of my an- 
guish. After that, for a time, I knew not what 
came to me, I became an outcast and a wander- 
er; my home was in ruins, my friends had 

beside me in that fierce fight, and I 
Sought relief where blows were raining thick 





and fast upon the shields, almost hoping to find 
one that would kill me, until one day such a 
blow bereft me of my wits, and I found myself 
a prisoner in Penda’s hands. “The tears had 
escaped from the man’s eyes and were rolling 
down his cheeks. 

“The rest another time,” said the Queen, 
bending down to him pitifully. “It may be 
that I could help you piece the rest of the story 
together. You are a Christian the King tells 
me.” 

“Aye, Lady, otherwise I had not lived to tell 
the story of my wrongs to Merwald’s wife.” 

The Queen smiled gently and a rapt look stole 
into her eyes. “Doubt not that all will be well 
in time, Alan,” she said, and there was an as- 
surance in her tone and bearing, so that Alan 
the Scot crossed himself and wondered if it 
might be that the blessed saints still walked 
the earth all unknown by men. 


(To be Continued) 


Eucharistic Thoughts 
F. V. 


The Bread of Angels feeds thousands of souls 
daily, yet suffers no diminution. 


One reason for a Catholic’s failure to reach 
lofty spiritual heights may lie in his neglect 
of Holy Communion. 


Entrust your secrets to the Eucharistic 
Friend and you will never regret having mis- 
placed your confidence. 


If the reception of Holy Communion were 
anticipated with the same spiritual relish by 
all Catholics, pastors would never be forced to 
say a word about making the Easter duty. 


Sunday, the day of rest, can be enjoyed by 
no one better than by the man who habitually 
makes his soul the resting place of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


The human soul, God’s most beautiful crea- 
tion, will find complete delight only in the un- 
created Beauty. 


If we must prepare our hearts before prayer, 
as the prophet says, much more preparation is 
needed before receiving Him to Whom our 
prayer is directed. 


A pair of new shoes soon becomes shabby and 
needs polishing. The more dusty the road, and 
the farther one travels upon it, the more polish 
is needed. 
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Blessed Don John Bosco 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


CHAPTER VII 


WONDERFUL, WONDERFUL DON JOHN Bosco 


N the 20th of April, 1887, he set out from 
Turin on his last journey to Rome. He ar- 
rived there, having performed wonderful mir- 
acles through the intercession of Our Lady 
Help of Christians on the 13th of May and had 
a private audience with the Pope Leo XIII. 
These two saintly souls were old friends, 
Don Bosco having foretold at the Consistory 
to Cardinal Pecci that he would be elected Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. Their meeting was of the most 
cordial, Leo XIII expressing the deepest con- 
cern regarding the failing health of Don Bosco. 
Don Bosco said: “I am old now, Your Holi- 
ness, I am seventy-two: this is my last jour- 
ney and the conclusion of all my work. Before 
I die, I wanted to see 


at the 
Christians. 


Altar of Our Lady Help of 
He returned to Turin on May 
the 21st, in time for the celebrations in 
honor of Mary Help of Christians. Never had 
these celebrations been so splendid, or on such 
a truly magnificent scale, but the health of her 
loving and loved Client was gradually failing 
and as the summer passed into autumn he grew 
weaker, but he still continued to carry on. He 
never gave in, and up to the last he labored 
strenuously on the Lord’s Vineyard, never spar- 
ing himself, always ready as ever, to help lame 
dogs over styles, and to give full measure and 
overflowing to all who were in spiritual or cor- 
poral necessity. 


On December 4th, 1887, he offered up Holy 
Mass for the last time. On the 6th from the 
Sanctuary of Mary Help of Christians, he 
wished God speed to the 





Your Holiness once more 
and to receive your bless- 
ing—then my Nune 
Dimittis may be joyfully 
said.” The Pope said his 
own age was greater, 
and therefore he need 
not be too sure of dying 
yet. Don Bosco replied 
that the Holy Father 
was in certain cases in- 
fallible, but although he 
was grateful for the 
good wishes, he felt sure 
that his end was near. 


They parted with min- 
gled admiration and af- 
fection, for these two 
holy and kindred souls 
appreciated and _ loved 
each other. The great 
Pontiff of Christendom 
and the great Apostle of 
Youth were alike in their 
extraordinary sanctity, 
their burning zeal for 
souls, their unselfish de- 
votion to duty. 


On the following day, 
the 14th of May, the new 
Basilica of the Sacred 
Heart was consecrated |=) * — 
by the Cardinal Vicar. de hei 








missionaries trained by 
Him, and who were set- 
ting out to evangelize 
distant lands. However, 
his strength was grad- 
ually ebbing and he was 
dying hard and fast, still 
he was resolute, if pos- 
sible, to die in harness. 
Leo XIII sent him his 
blessing on Christmas 
Day and on January 8th, 
1888, he received a visit 
from the Duke of Nor- 
folk. This devout Catho- 
lic noble was journeying 
to Rome as the Repre 
sentative of Queen Vic- 
toria. 

John Bosco received 
Holy Communion daily 
until the 29th of Janu 
ary, the feast of the Gen- 
tle Saint Francis de 
Sales, it was as though 
this loved Father and 
patron wished to crown 
the favors he had inva- 
riably lavished on his de- 
voted and loving son, by 
gaining for him 
crown of life, the passing 
peacefully away from 











On the 16th Don Bosco 
offered up Holy Mass 





MONUMENT TO DON BOSCO AT TURIN 


time to eternity, from 
mortality to immortality. 
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He died most happily on the 31st of Janu- 

, 1888, at about five o’clock in the morning 
in his small and humble cell. His last words 
were for his dear sons and daughters: “Tell 
my children I will await them in Heaven.” 

The great Pope Pius IX called Don Bosco 
the Treasure of Italy, often confessed to him 
and frequently sought his advice. His Holiness 
Leo XIII revered him as a saint, and styled him 
the man of Providence. Poor and rich alike 
loved and honored him, Holy Church called him 
and justly the wonder worker of Turin. Peace 
had come to him at last—the peace that pass- 
eth all understanding. He had fought the good 
fight for many years, and now the victory was 
won. His house was in order, he was at peace 
with God, with his neighbor and with himself. 

“Peace I leave with you. My peace I give 
unto you; not as the world giveth, do I give 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, nor 
let it be afraid.” 


“I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure; 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


Wonderful! wonderful John Bosco! 





Note:—When the body of the Blessed John Bosco 
was exhumed recently, it was, according to a press re- 
port, found to be intact. After the official recognition, 
the remains were subjected to a medical examination. 
The body was then clothed in rich vestments and taken 
in procession to the Salesian institute at Turin. 
—Editor. 


The Spotless Host 
(Continued from page 249) 


tention to God, who offers Himself in this Sac- 
rament for the salvation of the whole world, 
will in truth be looked upon with favor by God 
the Father because of the pleasure He finds in 
the Holy Sacrifice offered to Him no less than 
he is gratified who is suddenly illumined on 
stepping out of the darkness into the light of the 
a Now, Ed, isn’t there one more question 

“Yes, Father! yes, Father! you said: ‘for 
what purpose?’ ” 

“Well, get your wording from the missal.” 

“I read, Father: ‘that it may avail both me 
and them to salvation unto life everlasting. 
Amen,’ ” 

“True. The Sacrifice is supposed to pro- 
cure the blessings of the Redemption for time 
and eternity. Therefore, this Sacrifice em- 

all possible graces and, filled with this 
t, we lay all our spiritual and temporal 
needs on the altar as the priest places the host 








on the corporal (i. e., the white square linen 
on which host and chalice rest).” 

“Father, is there any special ceremony em- 
ployed in connection with this prayer?” 

“Yes, the priest holds before his chest the 
paten with the host. He raises his eyes to the 
crucifix and then lowers them to the host in 
keeping with the contents of the prayer which 
stresses so strongly his own unworthiness and 
sinfulness. Then, at the conclusion, he forms 
with the patent and the host a sign of the cross 
over the corporal. He then places the host on 
the corporal itself with the paten near by.” 

‘That sign of the Cross strikes me, Father.” 

“It does? Well it should. You see the host 
is made to hover, as it were, over the cross. 
Then it is placed for the mystic death on the 
sign of the cross. In some churches formerly 
the words usually accompanying the sign of 
the cross, were pronounced: ‘In the name of 
the Father,’ etc. Let me urge you once more to 
recite this prayer in union with the priest as 
often as you attend Mass.” 

“I will do so, Father. Oh, there goes the 
breakfast bell. I had forgotten that you were 
still fasting. So long, Father.” 


The Holy Mysteries, though repeated inter- 
minably, never grow tiresome to a devout soul. 


He sees the farthest who peers through the 
keyhole of the tabernacle: the vision he be- 
holds leads his gaze to the very portals of heav- 
en. 


Wherever you are, a brief Spiritual Com- 
munion will take you in a moment into the Di- 
vine Presence. 


Teach Us, O Blessed Margaret Mary! 
M. E. Henry-RurrFin, L. H. D. 


Twice have the centuries died down 
Since in her silent, cloister cell, 

In convent of a quaint French town, 
On holy nun a glory fell. 


As vision of the Christ shone there, 
With open Heart, pleading for love 
Of men, while promises so rare 
Came from Eternal Heights above. 


O lowly nun! so humble in your cell, 

The fire you drew from heaven that day 

Has swept the world: its flames now swell 
And millions of faithful hearts now sway. 


O holy nun! teach us to stay 

As near that Fire Divine, as true 

To love of Sacred Heart alway,— 
Saint Margaret Mary blest!—as you. 
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OFFERING EACH STEP 


HE infirmarian had advised St. Therese 

to take a fifteen minute walk in the gar- 
den each day; to her every recommendation 
was a command. She had schooled herself to 
perfect obedience and pliability, and although 
every step cost her an effort, yet she went 
through with it. When others told her she 
would do better resting, she replied: “I offer 
each step for some missionary; perhaps one 
of them is weary and tired in his apostolic la- 
bors, so I offer my fatigue that his may be les- 
sened.” 

What a sweet lesson to us out in the world— 
to weary mothers of families, to nurses of 
exacting sick persons, to work-worn widows, 
and aged persons who can no longer do active 
work! What an easy way to salvation! The- 
rese’s little way—offer each little step—each 
weariness—each tiresome duty—precious 
stones all, to be picked up by the wayside! 


PLEASING OTHERS 


One day St. Therese was arranging flowers 
for the Mother Prioress’s feast. A lay sister 
said crossly: “Yes, I suppose you will place 
the bouquets of your friends in front, and those 
of the servants and poor in the background.” 
Therese only smiled sweetly, and although the 
effect was not so pleasing, she immediately 
placed the bouquets sent by the servants in the 
most conspicuous place. 

How many occasions in our daily life do we 
not have for exercising sweetness toward oth- 
ers! Many of us have to live with cross, un- 
reasonable people, ungrateful people, persons 
with temper like vitriol. To find the hidden 
sweetness in the lesson of Little Therese, we 
have only to descend into humility to find “the 
honey in the hollow oak”—comply sweetly with 
the unreasonable demand, do a favor to an un- 
grateful person, let the hot wind of bad temper 
blow over us unmoved, and then reply calmly, 
quietly, sweetly. Therese’s “Little Way” was 
indeed made up of little things, but try them, 
and see how heroic one has to be to perform 
them! A saint’s life is made up of heroic vir- 
tues—and yet they are but the everyday com- 
monplaces we meet with every hour. 


HUMILIATIONS 


Her Little Way of salvation was made up 
also of every sort of humiliation. Far from 
avoiding things that might embarrass or hu- 













Lessons From The Little Flower 


AMELIA HAMTIL 


miliate her, she eagerly sought them, and found 
a secret sweetness and joy in them. For jp. 
stance, there was an old invalid sister in the 
convent who was very cross and _ exacting. 
Therese coveted the task of waiting on her and 
helping her; she carried her little stool and led 
her to the refectory, folded back her sleeves, 
cut her bread, paid her all the little delicate at. 
tentions she could think of, only to receive 
scoldings and ingratitude for her trouble. The 
rese seemed to enjoy this sort of thing; she 
used to say that she had more pleasure out of 
humiliations than out of any earthly pleasure 
anyone could give her. 

This Little Way of holiness is easy for us to 
find too; there are thousands of just such op 
portunities lurking in every corner, every day 
of our lives, if we but realized that, to become 
a saint, we need but to utilize them, in any 
state of life in which we find ourselves. 


SELF-SACRIFICE 


When Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart 
(Therese’s own sister) became procuratrix of 
the convent, she endeavored to look after St. 
Therese with a mother’s tenderness. To all ap 
pearances she was well cared for, but the Saint 
confessed that in reality she suffered nothing 
but mortifications from her sister—because, in 
her own words, “she served me according to 
her own taste, which was entirely opposed to 
mine.” The mortification was occasioned by 
Therese’s acceptance without a murmur of all 
that was given or done to her, whether it suited 
her taste or not. 

Thus, in our own homes, we may follow also 
this little example—be satisfied with all that is 
done, said, or given, and never murmur, n0 
matter how violently opposed our own wills are. 
How much more peaceful many homes would 
be, were this Little Way followed! 


ABANDONMENT 


Once when Therese was suffering very much 
her novices sympathized with her and spoke of 
their distress and fear that her pain might in- 
crease. “Do not grieve about me,” she replied. 
“It is a mistake to trouble yourselves about 
what I might still have to undergo. It is like 
meddling with God’s work. I look only at the 
present; I forget the past, and take good cate 
not to forestall the future. Our Lord’s will fills 
my heart to the brim; joy and sorrow 
like oil on the surface of limpid waters; these 
quick-succeeding changes scarcely ruffle the sur 
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face of my soul. With Job I say: ‘Even if God 
should kill me, I would still trust in Him.’ ” 

What peace and sweetness are in the soul 
that is abandoned to God! What is abandon- 
ment? It is a resting in perfect trust on the 
Heart of God, accepting all that comes, joy or 
sorrow, with equal willingness and love, abso- 
lutely without fear of what the future might 
pring, with a generosity that thanks God lov- 
ingly for pain, and enjoys the good things that 
come, only in Him. Abandonment frees one 
from all anxiety of past or future, and causes 
the soul to float high above all the petty bicker- 
ings of earth and creatures, because it rests in 
God, and God alone is its desire. All else seems 
worthless. 


GENEROSITY 


The generosity of Therese of Lisieux is best 
portrayed by her own words: “I will spend 
my Heaven in doing good upon earth. There 
ean be no rest for me until the end of the world. 
But when the angel shall have said: ‘Time is 
no more!’ then I shall rest, because the number 
of the elect will be complete.” 

Most of us look forward to Heaven as a place 
of enjoyment, rest and peace, where we hope 
to forget earth and all its troubles and sorrows, 
Not so Therese; her heart burns so mightily 
with love and zeal, that she will not permit her- 
self to rest even in Heaven, as long as the earth 
exists. Her greatest pleasure in her exalted 
state, is to use the power her Beloved gives her 
to alleviate suffering and affliction on earth. 
To draw souls to God, that the group around the 
throne may be ever increased, that others may 
help to thank Him for the good things given 
her—in other words, her gratitude to God is so 
great that she finds herself inadequate to the 
great work of thanksgiving, so she must needs 
seek souls all over the world, who may be 
drawn to love and serve Him, to supplement 
her own smallness. 

Can we imitate such generosity? How many 
of us are willing to do things without pay, with- 
out thanks, without any notice from the per- 
sons benefited? Yet, the good deeds that re- 
ceive no thanks on earth, are the ones which 
will be most richly rewarded in Heaven. Such 
generosity of heart exalts the soul to the no- 
bility of the saints. Hard to follow? No; only 
most of the time we are unwilling. It is just 
— of the points in Therese’s “Little 

ay.” 


LOVE OF SUFFERING 


During her last illness St. Therese summed 
up her attitude toward the many sufferings she 
hadendured: “For a long time now suffering 
has been my Heaven upon earth, and I can 
conceive how I shall become acclima- 





tized to a land where joy is unmixed with sor- 
row. Jesus will have to work a complete change 
in my soul. I have always forced myself to 
love suffering and give it a glad welcome—I 
have made a covenant with God that the poor 
missionaries who have neither the time nor the 
means to take care of themselves may profit 
thereby.” 

With us all, sufferings are as common as 
stones on the ground; some have more, some 
less, but how many of us welcome them with 
joy? Most of us take every possible measure 
to be rid of them, and if they persist too long, 
we complain and cry out to anyone who will * 
listen. One thing we all know: “Into each life 
some rain must fall,” as the poet has it; we 
cannot have all joy, and many of us can say 
that we have had nothing but afflictions, but 
the thing is to look at it from a philosophical 
point of view—the philosophy of the saints. 
We all know the adage, “Whom God loveth, He 
chastiseth.” So, those who receive the most 
afflictions may be sure that Our Lord loves them 
for some especial reason—perhaps He is trying 
to wean away the soul He loves from earthly 
things; therefore, He sends affliction and suf- 
fering, so the soul may turn away from earth’s 
vain glitter and fasten upon Him. Therese’s 
Little Way teaches us to look lovingly to Heav- 
en and thank the Giver of each affliction—‘“to 
kiss the Hand that holds the rod,” and a soul so 
trained will soon find honeyed drops secretly 
distilled from each suffering patiently and lov- 
ingly endured. 


CONFIDENCE IN PRAYER 


“TI know that God will do all that I ask, be- 
cause I have never refused Him anything.” 
Thus does St. Therese give vent to her confi- 
dence in God. When she prayed, she went to 
her Beloved with eyes and heart filled with 
love, knowing that through the love He bore 
her, He would refuse her nothing that she 
asked ;—more than that, she felt confident that 
because in life she had always accepted all suf- 
fering and affliction with joy from His hands, 

(Continued on page 259) 





A Divine Thought 
PAULA KuRTH 


Who could have had a thought like this, 
So kind, so all-divine, 

As giving us His very Self 
Hid ’neath the bread and wine? 


This Bread is now no longer bread. 

This Wine now is not wine. 
No one but Thou could think this thought: 
O Love, it is all Thine. 
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Andrew Carnegie 


The Immigrant Lad Who Became One of America’s Great Philanthropists 


MAUDE GARDNER 


N a beautiful, picturesque corner of Sleepy 

Hollow Cemetery, Tarrytown, New York, 
the burial ground and town made famous by 
Washington Irving’s writings, is the simple 
stone which covers the remains of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest philanthropists—Andrew Carne- 
gie, whose benefactions have been greater than 
any other American’s, and whose name to- 
day is loved and revered throughout the length 
and breadth of our land for his worthy gifts to 
common humanity. The poor rise up and bless 
his name, for in homes where penury stalks 
and where the buying of literature is an impos- 
sibility there may often be found books bearing 
the label of some public library, which has be- 
come a prominent institution through the benef- 
icence of this great man who sleeps in the 
quaint old cemetery in the heart of Irving’s 
country. 

America was not always the home of Andrew 
Carnegie, for the first thirteen years of his life 
were spent in far away Dunfermline, Scotland, 
where he was born on November 25, 1835. The 
father, a damask weaver by trade, found him- 
self out of employment in 1848 because steam 
looms had come to take the place of the hand 
looms he had so long used, and as there was no 
work of his kind to be had in his native land, 
the parents began to arrange to seek a new 
home in the United States for the sake of their 
two boys, hoping that in the land of promise 
there would be better opportunities for the lit- 
tle lads, but little dreaming that one of them, 
the eldest, would become a great man of that 
new country across the sea to which they were 
going with such hope and confidence. 


The looms and all the household belongings 
were sold at auction to procure the necessary 
money to bring the family to America and in 
the spring of 1848 Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie with 
their two young sons took passage on a sailing 
vessel for the long, tedious journey across the 
Atlantic. They reached Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, safely, but without money and the fa- 
ther, willing to do any honest work that would 
earn a living for his family, went into a cot- 
ton factory, where young Andrew soon there- 
after secured a job as bobbin boy at one dol- 
lar and twenty cents a week. 


The factory hours were very long and it was 
tiresome, tedious work for the fair-haired 
Scotch lad, but no word of complaint ever fell 





from his lips, for he realized the financial con- 
ditions of the family; knew what the mere pit- 
tance he earned meant to the brave little moth- 
er who was trying to make ends meet at home 
and with the determination that characterized 
his entire life, brave boy that he was, put his 
shoulder manfully to the wheel and helped with 
the family responsibilities. He afterward said 
that of all the millions he had ever made, none 
had given him the thrill, the happiness, of his 
first earnings when he carried home to his 
mother the envelope containing his weekly wage 
of one dollar and twenty cents. 


When Andrew Carnegie was fifteen years 
old, he was offered a chance to go into a tele 
graph office in Pittsburgh as messenger boy. 
He had had little opportunity of knowing the 
city, shut up as he had been within factory 
walls, but the lad who had stuck so faithfully 
to the dull, monotonous work as bobbin boy, 
was overjoyed at this opportunity of getting 
out of doors, ana for fear his lack of knowledge 
of the city would cause him to make some mis- 
take in the delivery of a message, thus causing 
him to lose this wonderful, new-found position, 
he set about to commit to memory just where 
every business house of the city was located so 
that he would be sure just where a telegram 
was intended to go when one was handed him 
for delivery. 


This messenger boy job proved to be Andrew 
Carnegie’s real start in life, although the work 
was hard and the hours were long, but every 
other day he was relieved from duty at six in 
the afternoon, and these few golden hours of 
leisure he determined to devote to self improve 
ment. In the Carnegie household there was no 
money to spare to buy the books for which this 
immigrant lad longed, but hearing through 4 
friend of the great-hearted man in Pittsburgh 
who each Saturday afternoon opened his library 
of several hundred volumes for the working 
boys of the city, young Andrew immedi 
took advantage of the generous offer and was 
soon reveling in Macaulay’s Essays and the hit 
tory of this new country to which he had come 
to make his home. 


And years later when Andrew Carnegie’s 
fortune was made, one of his first great gil 
was a beautiful library to his adopted city with 
a monument in front of same erected to 
memory of Colonel James Anderson, whos 
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pooks had opened a new world to the immi- 
grant boy just as his own beneficence has 
opened new worlds to thousands of other poor 
boys who frequent the public libraries, which 
have become prominent institutions in every 
community of importance in the United States. 
And with every library that he established An- 
drew Carnegie always remarked that if one 
poy by having access to this particular library 
was half as much benefited as he had been 
by having access to Colonel Anderson’s well- 
worn volumes, the money he had invested was 
not spent in vain. 

Andrew Carnegie’s life story teems with in- 
terest. Just think of it! An immigrant boy, 
who left school at thirteen to work in a cotton 
factory, becoming one of America’s million- 
aires! One of his maxims was: “No matter 
how little it may be possible to save, save that 
little. A rare chance will soon present itself for 
investment. The little you have saved will 
prove the basis for an amount of credit utterly 
surprising to you.” It was the frugality learned 
in the home from his wonderful Scotch mother, 
the self-sacrifice, the industry and his prudent 
investments that enabled Andrew Carnegie to 
become one of the world’s richest men—a man 
who sought not wealth for money’s sake, but 
for the good that he might do with it, the help 
and happiness that through its influence he 
might bring to others. 

For, aside from the fifty million dollars 
which Mr. Carnegie gave to libraries in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, there is his endowment 
for the advancement of teaching, his endow- 
ment for international peace, and his Hero 
Fund Commission, the last-named being a fund 
set aside by this great philanthropist to aid 
brave people who have been injured in noble 
efforts to save human life, or, in case of death, 
the widow and children or other dependents 
are given financial help until they are able to 
care for themselves. 

America owes a debt of gratitude to Andrew 

egie, who came to our shores as an immi- 
grant lad to become a king of industry and a 
great benefactor of our country. 


Lessons from the Little Flower 
(Continued from page 257) 


because she always broke her will and did the 
thing she least liked to do, because she never 
said ‘No’ to Him, He would do everything she 
wanted. “Prayer with alms will move moun- 
tains.” This is true in our case as well as in 
While she had no material alms to give 
anyone, she made use of every possible spiritual 
she could grasp hold of—mortifications— 
were her alms. Mortification is the coin 

of Heaven; with it we pay our admission; ac- 








companied by prayer and confidence and 
LOVE, it moves the Heart of God to do our bid- 
ding. Mortification and joyous acceptance of 
suffering—those were the magic keys which 
unlocked for Therese the doors of sainthood. 
So, to those souls who have despaired of having 
their prayers heard, let Therese’s Little Way 
teach them to add to prayer and material alms- 
giving, the alms of mortifying the will and 
senses. 


The sharp angles of the ancient pyramids, 
those monuments of the Egyptian kings, have 
been worn away by the endless blowing of wind 
and sand from the desert, whereas the outlines 
of Christ’s memorial of Himself, the Blessed 
Sacrament, have been more sharply defined by 
the ceaseless erosion of religious antagonism. 


Identify yourself with Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


A devout communicant gives joy to the an- 
gels. 








GRAVE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 
SLEEPY HOLLOW CEMETERY 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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The Heel of the Virgin 


STEPHEN WHITE 


ALL and tree threw their sharp prints 

upon the garden’s morning tapestry. In 
the doorway of the little white washed cottage 
stood an old man, as if reluctant to test the 
desperate intensity of the September sun. His 
blue eyes followed a wren as it flitted from 
bush to fountain and back again, its shadow 
moving like a shuttle acros a sepia loom. 

“Marthe!” he called, “Marthe!” 

A frail, bent woman, wearing a blue apron, 
appeared at his side. She was hardly shoulder- 
high to him. 

“The wren will soon be leaving us, Marthe.” 


She smiled. “Yes, Raoul, but it will be back 
again, in the spring.” 
“Perhaps.” 


Raoul sighed. He could not tell her—not yet. 
He must first find another house for them, an- 
other house, but with a garden like this. It 
was good she did not know of his talk with the 
landlord that morning. 

Dreaming in the doorway, Raoul thought of 
former, and what now seemed to him better, 
days. He called up memories of that last har- 
vest season on the farm in Picardy. The crops 
—what promise they held. Then the quick 
thunder of guns—excited crowds in the village 
—his boys leaving—the trucks that grumbled 
day and night along the roads—the motor lor- 
ries that came to take him and Marthe and 
their neighbors to this safe place—this indus- 
trial city in the south of Normandy. 

But that was eleven years ago, a long time. 
They had never gone back. Here they had re- 
ceived and read the few letters from their 
sons; here, too, they had read those other let- 
ters—of finality! Here, the war over, they had 
arranged for the sale of their farm. Raoul was 
too old to go about rebuilding a house and barn 
—too old for the recovery of shell-torn land. 

And then this place was well suited to the 
needs of two old people. That garden now— 
could Marthe live without it? 

Raoul asked himself this question as he left 
the doorway and passed through a narrow cor- 
ridor to the bedroom. Shutting- the door be- 
hind him, he turned toward a little table stand 
that held a statue of the Virgin, the Child in 
her arms, her foot on the neck of a serpent. 
Raoul lit a candle before the statue, then fell on 
his knees before it. 

“Gate of heaven,” he prayed, his arms out- 
stretched, “Morning Star—Help of Christians 
—Refuge of Sinners—” 

The prayer finished, he rose, blew out the 








candle, and left the house. He must find ap. 
other place as soon as possible, before Marthe 
could learn of the impending change. In his 
pocket was a list of vacant houses, clipped from 
a newspaper; surely among so many there 
would be one such as he desired. 

But that hope was soon to fail. At one ad- 
dress after another Raoul called, looked, and 
turned away disappointed. Such pitifully small 
gardens, such very high prices. There was no 
place, it seemed, for an old man who wanted 
a decent bit of ground, a few trees, and who 
had little money to pay. 

Raoul was tired of trudging over cobble 
stones. The heat of the day was increasing; 
he felt faint and longed for a chance to cool his 
heels, and rest his weary back. 

Just then a voice hailed him, and he saw M. 
Carre cross the street towards him. M. Carre 
was an amiable fellow who had known Raoul’s 
sons during the war. 

“Let us have a drink together, old friend,” 
he said. 

“Ah, well,” answered Raoul, “if you wish.” 
And they entered a cafe. 

Raoul spoke but little. M. Carre leaned 
over the table. “Old friend, what is troubling 
you? Tell me.” 

Raoul told him—the facts, no more; simply 
and with dignity. The rent was to be increased 
five hundred francs a year; he could not af- 
ford such a sum; he must search for another 
house. That was all. He would not bare his 
heart; even to M. Carre. 

But M. Carre was a lawyer, and shrewd. 

“Old friend, you like that house, do you not?” 

“Tt is a good place for us. And it is so dit 
ficult to find another—with a garden.” 

M. Carre considered a moment. “What is 
the rental now?” he asked. 

“Two thousand francs a year.” 

“High enough. What was it, do you know, 
in 1914?” 

“Yes. Nine hundred.” 

M. Carre looked long in Raoul’s eyes. ; 

“Old friend, you love that house,” he said, 
positively. 

Raoul tried to smile, but the tears were form 
ing. And then M. Carre was on his feet, 
ing, taking him by the arm. 

“Old friend, you blessed pigeon, you do nd 
know the new law in this department. & 
Maurras is plucking you. But come, let m 
talk to him.” 

They found the agent in his office. M. Came 
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began politely. “My good friend, have you a 
copy of the rental law:?” 

M. Maurras was stiffly formal. 

“Why ””? 

“Ah. Then you have a copy. Let me call 
your attention to it, for you have forgotten it, 
have you not?” 

M. Maurras showed unmistakable traces of 
indignation. “What do you mean?” he blus- 
tered 


“That you cannot turn out a tenant who is 
already paying the maximum, as calculated on 
the 1914 basis!” thundered M. Carre. “In- 
deed, my client pays you 200 francs more than 
the maximum. Are you not satisfied?” 

Maurras was silent. He was given little 
chance to answer, for M. Carre, who was an ar- 
tist in his fashion, saw here such an opportu- 
nity for a speech as he did not have every day. 
He seized it, and did not limit himself to the 
technical, but in long, rolling phrases, furious 
staccato sentences, with a wealth of allusion to 
history, philosophy, and poetry, made the most 
of Raoul’s worthiness, of his poverty, the sacri- 
fies he had made for his country, the loss of 
his farm, the death of his sons. 

“And you would throw this old man into the 
streets or bleed him still more. You—” 

He shook both fists in the face of Maurras, 
and threatened the courts. Then, having re- 
duced M. Maurras to a state of moist per- 
plexity and humiliation, he took Raoul by the 
arm and regained the street. 

“You will be troubled no more, I am certain,” 
hesaid. “But if he threatens you again in this 
matter, come to see me. The law is with us.” 

They parted, the lawyer to his office, and 
Raoul, filled with admiration for his learned 
friend, to the church. For one goes to church, 
does one not? to pay thanks as well as to plead 
afavor. At least that was Raoul’s way. 

Yes, church was the best place to go to, he 

ided, as he entered and took a chair in the 
rear of the nave. Gradually the memory of a 
troubled day slipped from him; threat and tri- 
umph alike lost their vividness to him as he 
sat there, absorbed in the mysterious influences 
which the ages had left between these walls. 

It was so quiet in the church. Only, when 
one shut one’s eyes, came faint imaginary 
echoes from the pillars of softest Norman 
; Voices muffled in a velvet weight of si- 
; Whispers from the mountain tops of 


LL 


Fragments from the Passion came to Raoul’s 
mind: Christ entering Jerusalem; laboring 
up the hill of sorrow; Him crucified; given 
gall to drink; and with the picture of Him 
risen, Raoul discovered for the thousandth time 
it his life, but with the same sweet strange 

that always accompanied the discovery, 





and was indeed part of the discovery, his love 
for Him, and for her who bore Him. 

He groped toward the leathern curtain at the 
door, and as he flung it aside, and stepped into 
the glaring sunlight, he was moved to shout 
aloud his joy. He ha& often felt that impulse, 
but now it was irresistible—he gave way to it. 

“Be Praised!” he cried softly, “Be praised!” 


A young man was sitting on the grass of the 
church yard, whistling. He ceased at the sound 
of Raoul’s voice, and looked up quickly. 

“What do you praise, old father?” he asked. 

“The heel of the Virgin that crushed the 
miserable serpent,” said Raoul reprovingly. 
And he went down the street—to Marthe— 
leaving the young man to marvel at the mys- 
terious ways of men. 


The Power of Prayer 
Kate AYERS ROBERT 


I wouldn’t rob Columbus of 
One whit of glory due, 
Nor queenly Isabella 
Of her valued help so true; 
But behind each noble action 
That this world has ever known 
There has been a voice from heaven 
Calling loudly to its own. 


It was at old La Rabida* 
Begging bread for his small son— 
After talking with the prior 
Of the convent that he won. 
It was then Antonio greeted 
His fair penitent with pleas 
That she listen to Columbus, 
Help him cross the unknown seas. 


For Spain to win great riches 
Brought to her across the wave, 
And for the heavenly kingdom 
Mayhap countless souls to save; 
It was there at morn and evening 
As the altar candles flare 
The hope of brave Columbus 
Was sent heavenward in prayer. 


So it is with every effort 
That men make, or ever will, 
There must come a benediction 
From above to help fulfill; 
We must seek by word and action, 
First, God’s glory to proclaim. 
All else will surely follow; 
We’ll be winners in His name. 


* La Rabida, a Franciscan convent near Palos, 


Spain. 
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The World’s Highest Vehicular 
Bridge Ready for Use 


GEORGE F. PAUL 


PENING a vast and little known region to 

tourists, a great bridge over the Grand 
Canyon and the Colc:a.'o River has been com- 
pleted and put into service. This giant span, 
the building of which is recognized as one of 
the greatest engineering feats of the century, 
will be the first to bridge the deep canyon 
through which flows the turbulent Colorado as 
it wends its way across northern Arizona. 

From the precipitous walls of the Grand 
Canyon, 130 miles north of Flagstaff, Arizona, 
what appears from afar to be a slender spider 
web has been stretched across the chasm. This 
massive structure of steel forms the highest 
highway bridge in the world. The height from 
the waters of the Colorado to the roadway grade 
is 467 feet. 

This bridge brings into communication two 
vast regions hitherto inaccessible to each other 
except by way of a river ferry and a dangerous 
strip of mountain road; it eliminates the his- 
toric Lee’s Ferry, which has been in operation 
since 1872, six miles above the bridge, where 
John Doyle Lee built a cabin and acquired the 
ferry rights formerly owned by the Mormon 
Church. 

The new region opened up by the completion 
of the bridge is little known to the world, for 
travel therein has been limited. A strip of 
painted desert li ‘s along one side, between Flag- 
staff and the bridge, and on the Utah side are 
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NEW BRIDGE OVER THE MARBLE GORGE—GRAND CANYON 


Bryce Canyon, the Kaibab National Forest, 
Cedar Brakes, Zion National Park and the sce 
nic beauty of the Grand Canyon itself. 











COLORADO RIVER IN GRAND CANYON 
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Holy Mass and The Rosary 


DOM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B., Weingarten, Wuerttemberg 


T has been truly said that holy Mass is a 

compendium of the holy Gospel. This is 
not only true on account of the fact that in 
the course of the year a number of the prin- 
cipal passages from the four Evangelists are 
read, and that the Gospel lesson forms part of 
each Holy Sacrifice, but also because the very 
celebration of the “Mystery of Faith” presup- 
poses faith in our Lord’s teaching, working, and 
suffering as reported in the New Testament. 

Just as the Rosary offers us a number of 
events of the life and death of our Savior, so 
does also Holy Mass, which, in the very words 
of the institution, is a memorial of our Lord’s 
life, passion, and death. As in the Rosary we 
meet our Blessed Lady as the Virginal Mother 
of God, for the consecrated Host contains the 
same body, which she conceived from the Holy 
Ghost, carried yet unborn to the house of Zach- 
ary, gave to the world at Bethlehem, offered in 
Jerusalem, nurtured and cared for in Egypt 
and Nazareth, accompanied to, and lost in, the 
temple. 

That Mass is a memorial of His Passion, He 
has said Himself; there is the same soul, which 
was sorrowful even unto death, and the same 
body, which He offered to the Father to be 
scourged and crowned and crucified; there is 
the same blood which was shed for the Father’s 
glory and our redemption in the agony, in the 
court of Pilate, on the way to Calvary, and on 
the cross. Now He is risen and dieth no more, 
and sitteth at the right hand of the Father; 
but we have after Consecration on the altar 
the same glorious body, which can no more be 

ted or tortured or killed, but is impas- 

ible and immortal. For this reason the priest 
tan without any injury to Him break the Sa- 
i Host, and divide amongst the faithful the 
irticles, each of which contains the whole liv- 

‘body and blood of the immortal and glori- 
Lamb of God, Who thus wishes to be not 

the victim offered to God but also our 
ificial and sacramental food. 

The thought of the Holy Ghost, too, enters 
ito the Holy Mass. Many interpreters see 

in the angel, who after the consecration 
is asked to carry the sacrificial gift from our 
altar to the one which stands on high, in the 
Sight of God’s divine majesty. And one can 
hardly witness the sacrificial actions of the 


shines by the remembering that he was or- 
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by the bishop under the invocation of 
ae Holy Spirit. 
_ Our Blessed Lady, too, in her glory meets 


us in the canon before the consecration, head- 
ing there the twelve glorified Apostles and the 
twelve Martyrs, who represent the twenty-four 
ancients before the throne of the Lamb in heav- 
en. 

Seeing this close connection between the 
Holy Mass and the mysteries of our Lord, med- 
itated upon in the holy Rosary, there will be no 
anxiety in the hearts of Catholics, when they 
are expected in October, to omit sometimes 
their ordinary Mass prayers for the sake of 
joining in the recitation of our Lady’s psalter. 
The fact that four learned and pious Popes in 
succession have ordered that, where Benedic- 
tion cannot be arranged, this most frequent 
prayer of Catholics should be said in common 
daily during Holy Mass in the Rosary month, 
is a sufficient guarantee that it cannot be 
against the spirit of the Catholic Liturgy. 


Still it would be a loss to the fervent wor- 
shippers, if they said this valuable, deep, and 
yet simple prayer during the Holy Sacrifice in 
the same way as outside Holy Mass, i. e., with- 
out close reference to the sacrificial action at 
the altar; because that sacrifice, being the ac- 
tion of our Blessed Lord Himself, raises to 
greater spiritual value our act of joining in it. 
And this close connection can be maintained 
without in any way interfering with the medi- 
tation of the mysteries; on the contrary, that 
meditation can but gain in intensity and fervor. 


Let us consider Holy Mass in its five differ- 
ent aspects, viz., as a sacrifice of Atonement, 
Petition, Praise or Adoration, Thanksgiving, 
and as a Sacrificial Banquet. (See THE GRAIL 
for January, February, April, and May, 1929, 
and try to find the characteristics of each kind 
of sacrifice in the three groups of mysteries.) 


THE HOLY MASS A SACRIFICE OF ATONEMENT 


This is the most necesary kind of sacrifice 
for us sinners, and holy Church reminds us of 
the need of repentance and atonement at the 
very commencement of the Mass, when she 
makes the priest bow down, say the Confiteor, 
and strike his breast in contrition. The first 
mystery of each group can be brought into 
harmony with this thought of atonement. 


a. The first joyful mystery, the Annuncia- 
tion, brings home to us the fact that our Lord 
became man chiefly in order to be able to suffer 
and to die for our sins, and that the very name 
of Jesus, i. e., Savior, communicated by the 
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“Let us draw near with a true heart in fulness 
of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an 
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=3| LEASING to the eye and gratifying to the ear of the devout 
-<4| Worshipper was the awe-inspiring appearance of Aaron in 
G wat his high-priestly robes of gold, violet, purple, scarlet twice 
Cae dyed and fine twisted linen, embroidered with pomegranates 
een and with little bells set between, as he entered the sanctuary 
= to offer up the liturgical sacrifice of the Old Law. Jesus 
Christ, our High Priest, when offering the sacrifice of the New Law for 
the first time on the altar of the Cross, was girded with a linen cloth, and 
clothed with a scarlet robe of blood that trickled from countless purple, 
gaping wounds. His successors, the duly ordained priests, who renew this 
same sacrifice on the altars of our churches in an unbloody manner, do so 
only in blessed, symbolic vestments. The priest at the altar, however, is not 
the only minister of the Eucharistic Sacrifice of the Mass. Beyond the 
rail that separates clergy from people, are ranged, pew after pew, the as- 
sisting ministers,—the faithful. These are not mere silent, uninterested 
spectators, but fervid, active participants in the holy action. St. Peter, 
Christ’s first vicegerent on earth, admonishes all the faithful: “You are 
a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased peo- 
ple.”’—I Pet. 2:9. As priests we must appear around the altar in robes 
appropriate for our ministry. Our garments must be in keeping with, and 
worthy of, the holiness of God’s consecrated temple. They must be modest, 
and not be a source of distraction and sin, but rather a help to the devotion 
of our neighbor. Man consists of body and soul. Both must be appropriate- 
ly clothed. Man sees the garments that cover the body; God beholds the 
raiment of the soul. Each must wear its sacrificial robes. For the body 
St. Paul prescribes: “I will therefore that men pray in every place, lifting 
up pure hands, without anger and contention. In like manner women 
in decent apparel: adorning themselves with modesty and sobriety, not 
with plaited hair, or gold or pearls, or costly attire, but as it becometh 
women professing godliness, with good works.”—I Tim. 2:9. The body 
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evil conscience and our bodies washed with clean 
water.”—Heb. 10:22. 


WEAR TO MASS 








and acknowledges the fault. 

“Nor hath done evil to his neighbor.” Besides purity of heart and 4 
tongue there is demanded purity of hand and justice in dealing with our oe 
neighbor. A man “who deceiveth not, that hath not put out his money to 
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Angel to the holy Virgin signifies his saving 
and atoning sacrifice. 

b. In the first sorrowful mystery our Lord 
appears bowed down at Gethsemani under the 
burden of our sins, which He had taken upon 
Himself precisely for the purpose of paying 
the price, which He did in His most bitter 
agony and death for our faults and iniquities, 
so that the heavenly Father should be satisfied 
and ready to accept His pains and wounds as a 
sufficient payment for our debts. 

c. The glorious day of the Resurrection, 
too, is closely connected with the idea of atone- 
ment, for Christ rose for our justification, i. e., 
to apply the fruits of His atonement to each 
faithful soul. After suffering our punishment, 
He instituted in the evening of Easter Sunday 
the holy sacrament of penance as a channel 
through which should flow into the souls of sin- 
ful, but repenting Christians the forgiveness 
that He had merited; for, breathing on His 
Apostles, He said: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost; 
whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiv- 
en.” 


THE HOLY MASS A SACRIFICE OF PETITION 


It is not difficult to bring the second mystery 
of each group into harmony with this truth, 
especially when we see how at the altar the 
priest with outstretched arms chants the col- 
lect, i. e., the principal prayer of petition fixed 
for the day. 

a. Considering the mystery of the Visita- 
tion, our confidence in the efficacy of Holy Mass 
for obtaining special graces is strengthened by 
the thought that it was the prayer of the yet 
unborn Divine High Priest and Mediator which 
obtained from His heavenly Father the won- 
derful favors of St. Elizabeth’s enlightenment, 
St. John the Baptist’s unique liberation from 
original sin, and the cure in body and soul of 
the doubting and severely punished Zachary. 

b. The scourging at the pillar reminds us 
of St. Paul’s words (Hebr. 5:7) that Christ, 
“with a strong cry and tears, offering up 
prayers and supplications.... was heard for 
His reverence”; for, could there be any great- 
er reverence for His Father and His Will, than 
to endure without complaint or murmur those 
inhuman scourges, and to offer each lash of the 
whip as a prayer for our salvation? 

ec. The Ascension of our Lord is also a 
reason for strong confidence in His interces- 
sion, for by it He became our advocate with the 
Father (1 John 2:1), making intercession for 
us at the right hand of God, (Rom. 8:34). Thus, 
whilst the visible priest lifts up his hands, the 
invisible High Priest in heaven shows to His 
Father the wounds of the nails by which he 
merited for us every heavenly blessing and 








grace, so that the just Father cannot refuge 
His pleadings for us. 


THE HOLY MASS A SACRIFICE OF PRAISE AND 
ADORATION 


This is the highest form of Divine worship 
and appears most strikingly at the Preface, the 
Sanctus and the Consecration; and the third 
mystery of each group fits easily into this sub. 
lime idea. 

a. If in His Highpriestly prayer our Lord 
could say to His Father, “I have finished the 
work, which Thou gavest me to do,” viz., “J 
have glorified Thee on earth.” (John 17:4), 
we realize that he must have commenced this 
great task at the very hour of His birth in the 
stable of Bethlehem, and that the angelic praise 
was but a soft echo of the song of God’s glory 
which resounded in the depths of His Sacred 
Heart, and in which we are asked to join at the 
central parts of Holy Mass. 

b. God is all the more glorified the more 
we humble ourselves and most reverently ac- 
knowledge His greatness and full dominion 
over us. How then must our Lord have glori- 
fied His Father at the crowning with thorns, 
when in honor of His Father’s majesty He al- 
lowed Himself to be mocked and treated like 
an insane and criminal man, and when He was 
spat upon as a vile worm and the outcast of the 
people. 

c. The coming of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Apostles moved them first of all to break out in 
praises of God in different tongues. The same 
Holy Spirit also moved the Apostles henceforth 
to offer daily the Eucharistic Sacrifice to God’s 
glory and honor, which, since that time, rises 
daily from the Christian altars to God as an 
oblation of adoration in a pleasing odor of 
sweetness. 


THE HOLY MASS A SACRIFICE OF THANKSGIVING 


When instituting the Holy Sacrifice Our Lord 
gave the first thanks to His heavenly Father— 
the ancient name Eucharist signifies thanksgiv- 
ing. The fourth mystery in each group will 
help us to utilize holy Mass also for this pur- 
pose. 

a. There is no difficulty in bringing the 
fourth joyful mystery into harmony with the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving; for at the presenta- 
tion in the temple Our Lord Himself took the 
place of the lamb, which legally was to be of- 
fered in thanksgiving for the Mother and the 
newborn child. (See THE GrRatL for Febru 
ary.) 

b. Although the carrying of the cross may 
not seem to be easily reconcilable with 
giving, we must not forget that some 
even in their greatest pains, were grateful # 
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God to the end; and if He could inspire these 
witnesses with such: sentiments, He certainly 
would always be grateful that the Heavenly 
Father was accepting His obedience unto death 
in order to bring about the sanctification and 
salvation of so many souls. As He expects also 
our gratitude under all circumstances, and 
makes His priest at the Preface sing that it is 
meet and just, right and available for salvation 
to give thanks to God at all times and in all 
places, He has certainly done first Himself, as 
He always did, what he expects from us. 


c. The glorious Assumption of our Blessed 
Lady brings home to us the fact that the bea- 
tific vision would immeasurably enhance her 
spirit of thanksgiving, which was already so 
perfect on earth, when she chanted the Magnif- 
icat; and we cannot do better than to imitate 
her, and to ask through her a more perfect spir- 
it of gratitude. 


THE HOLY MASS A SACRIFICIAL BANQUET 


Timid Chrisian souls sometimes fear that the 
recitation of the holy Rosary will interfere with 
their preparation for Holy Communion, when 
it is distributed during the Rosary Mass. But 
if they have utilized the four previous mys- 
teries in the spirit of sacrifice, their hearts are 
prepared according to the mind of the Church, 
and the fifth mystery will lead them along the 
same line. 

a. The Finding of Our Lord in the temple 
puts before us the spirit of humble but long- 
ing desire after the presence of the Savior, 
which filled the hearts of Mary and Joseph, and 
which is a perfect example of our disposition 
when approaching Holy Communion. 

b. The thought of our dead Savior on the 
cross reminds us of the loving care with which 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus touched 
the sacred body at the burial, and of the busy 
anxiety of the holy women to embalm Him with 


the most precious and odoriferous spices; and 


their example should move us to prepare our 
hearts as the resting place of the Eucharistic 
body by purifying them with loving and hum- 
ble contrition for having caused His cruel death, 
and to fill them with the sacred odor of faith, 
hope, charity, gratitude, and devotion. 

c. The great glory of the Queen of heaven 
brings home to us the fact that her stay on 
earth after our Lord’s Ascension increased her 
sanctity and merits; and perhaps the greatest 
Means towards that increase were the daily 
fervent Holy Communions which she received 
after perfect preparation, by which'she is our 
model, and which, for the sake of God’s glory 

our own salvation, she will help us to imi- 
tate—In this or other similar ways we can ful- 
ly enter into the spirit of the Church, and being 


guided by her inspired Pastors, we shall suffer 
no loss, but, whilst saying the holy Rosary, 
shall at the same time gain an increase of the 
inestimable fruits of the Holy Sacrifice. 


The Hundredth Sheep Returns 
to the Fold 


ELIZABETH S. MCNEIL 


EARY and worn, Oliver Moore tossed 
on his bed. Poised uneasily on the 

threshold of the unknown, dominant and fear- 
less in life, a master of men, and now his phy- 
sician had pronounced the ultimatum—he could 
not live. Only a few short months before life 
held open the door of success through which he 
had entered. Now the door was closing, grad- 
ually, slowly, but surely. “Oh, why must it 
close? Take my fortune—take it all if need 
be, but keep the door of life open just a little 
longer—just a little longer!” 

Father Coghlan entered the room. 

“Father!” gasped the form upon the bed. 

“IT am with you,” softly answered the pastor. 

“Ts it too late, Father? I have sinned against 
God. Now I am leaving this world, alone, the 
life door is closing. Oh, Father, before it shuts 
I must make amends for my wrongs. I can- 
not step out beyond that door into the great un- 
known without the sacraments. Oh, Father, I 
cannot die in despair!” 

“On certain conditions you can be at peace 
with your own soul and at peace with God.” 

“Is it too late, Father?” 

“No, not too late.” 

“How can I make satisfaction for my sins?” 

“Your greatest sin against the Church, one 


* A true story that happened recently.—Eprror. 





The Secret Room 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


Within my house there is a room 
Safe-hidden far away, 

And there I go when comes the gloom 
Of closing day. 


And there, in silence that is blest, 
My weary heart and I 

Forget the great world of unrest 
That passes by— 


Forget its ways of sin and shame— 
Forget the tempter’s guile— 
Forget the strife and call of fame 
A little while. 
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which has estranged you from her, is your 
second marriage after a legal divorce. You 
must sign a public avowal of repentance, apol- 
ogy, and reparation, renouncing your second 
wife and your child.” 

For a moment no sound came from him on 
the bed. 

The door opened softly, and a beautiful 
woman with a face saddened by grief entered 
the room hand in hand with her three-year-old 
child. 

“Daddy, muvver said I could love you a lit- 
tle bit.” 

“Sh! daughter. Perhaps daddy is asleep.” 

“Genevieve,” came the voice from the suf- 
ferer. 

“Yes, Love. 
make you more comfortable?” 
she bent tenderly over him. 

“Let nurse take babe, while I talk to you.” 

“I too will go,” said Father Coghlan as he 
arose. 

“Do not go away, Father. Just wait in the 
other room.” The voice which spoke seemed so 
feeble and sad. 

“Genevieve, it is only a short time now until 
I will be gone. There, there, don’t weep. I 
have something to say, which must be said now, 
for it means so much for our best happiness. 
We were once good Catholics—you and I. 
Those were blessed days, when we heeded both 
God and man. But we have wandered from 
the fold. I want to go back.” 

“You shall go back, Oliver.” 

“You say you will help me find the way?” 

“Yes, I will help you.” : 

“It may mean a sacrifice, Genevieve; but 
what is an earthly sacrifice—compared with 
the glories of eternity? I must give you and 
baby up. The Church does not recognize our 
marriage. I must die within the pale of the 
Church. For five years I have been unable to 
go to the sacraments. I must make my peace 
with God and die in tranquillity. Upon you 
the greatest anguish of the renunciation of our 
marriage will fall, but God will be near to you. 
He will give you comfort and sustenance such 
as the world cannot give.” 

“T will be brave; I will be strong; I under- 
stand it all. I too will make atonement for 
my sins. You have opened the gate of life to 
me,” she murmured. 

“For me it is the opening of the gates of 
heaven.” And over his pain-racked face there 
passed a smile. In the quietness of that room 
came a benediction as after prayer. 

It was Sunday morning.‘ Father Coghlan 
had as usual made the announcements after 
the Gospel of the Mass. Then, without any 
preliminary remarks, he opened a paper and 
calmly read the signed, public avowal of re- 


Is there anything I can do to 
she asked as 





pentance, apology, and reparation,—renounce- 
ing the second wife—of him who, having be 
come enmeshed in the entanglements of this 
world, at last found the way out before the 
door was closed. And the hundredth sheep had 
returned to the fold. 


Liturgical Jottings 
(Continued from page 246) 


PASSIVE CO-OPERATION 


Ordinary laymen can second the endeavors of church 
authorities in very many ways, and one of the best is 
by assisting passively or negatively. No matter how 
inadequate ideas on the subject of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture one may have, it would surely go contrary to 
his conceptions of art to enter a church and see the 
high altar occupying a cramped position in the side 
aisle, while a small, undignified piece of church furni- 
ture tries to lord it over a vast desert of unoccupied 
space in the sanctuary. Now the laity would do an in- 
valuable service in furthering the progress of correct 
liturgy by not demanding or requesting any functions 
or ceremonies which are out of harmony with ecclesi- 
astical traditions. The reason why priests are often- 
times seemingly remiss in adhering strictly to rubrics 
is because the people expect them to comply with per- 
sonal requests which are, to say the least, foreign to 
the spirit of the liturgy. It is our intention to env- 
merate and discuss this one phase in a separate article. 


St. Gall, Abbot 
LEO V. LEEDER 


In Switzerland there is a canton (territorial division, 
district, county) and a good-sized town named after St. 
Gall. This great follower of St. Columban’s monastic 
austerity, who was of Scottish descent, spent the early 
years of his long career at the Irish monastery of 
Bangor, which at one time housed as many as three 
thousand religious. The inmates of that famous house 
of piety gave him a sound education, mentally as well 
as spiritually, so that when he met St. Columban, he 
was a luminary of asceticism and erudition. The ex- 
perience he obtained by accompanying his master on 
his many apostolic journeyings through Britain and 
France was turned to good use in his own missionary 
undertakings. By his zeal in destroying all vestiges 
of idolatry and superstition. He incurred the hatred 
of the inhabitants of several pagan settlements. At 
the ripe old age of eighty-five Gall was still vigorous 
enough to open a monastery and undertake the direc 
tion of its first members. He fasted often and wore 
sackcloth and iron chains as part of his program of 
continual penance. Thus he led many to sanctity by 
his example alone and hallowed the place of his earth 
ly habitation by his spirit of mortification for another 
decade, until it pleased God to call him to his heavenly 
reward in 624. His feast is celebrated on October 16 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the questions. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or Confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order re- 
ceived. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 





NOTE: The editor asks his questioner from Vin- 
cennes, Ind., to kindly refer once more to the note to 
be found at the head of the KWEERY KORNER KOL- 
UMN of the April, 1929, issue of THE Gran. Please 
take your case to your Pastor or your Confessor. 


Is the name Alvin a Catholic name? 
Feast Day celebrated?—-Hampton, Minn. 

The name Alvin is a corruption of Aluinus which, in 
turn, is a variant of Alvitus. St. Alvitus was a Bene- 
dictine monk and Bishop of Leon in Spain. Two dates 
are assigned for his Feast Day, October 3rd, and De- 
cember 27th. 


When is the 


I often see the letters P and X on vestments and in 
church ornaments; what do they stand for?—Kansas 
City, Mo. 

These two letters are Greek letters, not English, and 
are found with the P superimposed upon the X. The 
X is the letter Chi and the P the letter Rho in Greek 
and they are the first two letters of the Greek word 
Christos—hence the emblem is just an abbreviation of 
the word Christ, which means “The Anointed.” 


As I am a poor Catholic I would like to have you tell 
me how to make a Novena?—Torrington, Conn. 

Am I to understand that you are poor as far as your 
Catholicism is concerned, or poor as to the goods of this 
world? I hope your poverty is of the latter kind. 
There are so many different novenas, made in such 
various ways, that it is virtually impossible to give 
you a hard and fast rule. A novena consists of prayers 
and devotions that extend over nine days. These days 
may be consecutive, or they may be a certain day over 
& period of nine weeks or months and so forth. Per- 
haps if you were to ask about some certain novena a 
more definite answer could be given. 


Why is Nathaniel never mentioned amongst the Apos- 
tles, yet St. John’s Gospel says he was called by Christ 
to be an Apostle?—Atchison, Kans. 

The Nathaniel mentioned in the first Chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel is the same person as St. Bartholomew, 

is always listed as one of the twelve Apostles. 


Should the Confiteor be said before starting the con- 
fession?—Tarkio, Mo. 

There is no obligation to do so. The Confiteor is a 
very commendable prayer to say in preparation for 


confession. Incidentally, it shuld always be said out- 
side of the confessional before entering to go to con- 
fession. All that is necessary to say in beginning the 
confession is the short form: “Bless me, Father, for 
I have sinned”; or “Give me your blessing, Father, 
for I am a sinner.” In fact, it is preferable that no 
prayers be said in the confessional before starting to 
confess; let them all be said outside before confession. 


Is Sepp a Saint’s name?—Imogene, Ia. 
Sepp is a corruption or nickname of Joseph. 


When is the Feast of St. Irene?—Chicago, Ill. 


The editor regrets that you have not mentioned which 
Irene you mean. There are a great many saints bear- 
ing that beautiful name. The two more prominent 
saints by that name are celebrated in sacred memory 
on August 13th, and August 16th. 


Must I confess doubtful thought against Holy Pu- 
rity ?—Slidell, Ia. 

It is well to mention these thoughts in confession and 
tell the confessor that you are in doubt as to whether 
you gave your consent and that you wish to accuse 
yourself as you are guilty before God. 


Is it a sin for me to allow others to use my railroad 
ticket which should be used by me alone? I ride on the 
bus every day and buy a child’s ticket book instead of 
an adult’s as I am 19 years of age. Is it a sin to do 
that?—Waukegan, IIl. 


You are doing a wrong in allowing others to use your 
railroad ticket, unless the railroad company knows of 
and permits that practice. Regarding the bus, you 
must be very youthful in appearance to succeed con- 
stantly in riding on a child’s ticket. If you are asked 
your age you are obliged to be honest in this matter; 
then if the company still permits you knowingly to ride 
the bus on a child’s ticket you do no wrong. Regard- 
ing your last question, you will have to take that case 
to your confessor. 


Is it a sin to touch the host in communion with the 
teeth?—Paola, Kans. 


Not at all. Children are usually taught when ap- 
proaching Holy Communion not to touch the host with 
the teeth, but should the same happen, it is by no means 
asin. The editor deems it wise so to inform children 
too, so that they may form a correct conscience. 


In my youth I did not make a good confesison. The 
next time I went to confession I remember confessing 
it and gave, as I thought at that time, the proper 
reason. Lately it is bothering me because I cannot re- 
member whether or not I repeated the confession which 
was unworthy.—Buffalo, N. Y. 

The best thing you can do is to take your case to a 
prudent confessor and seek his direction in the mat- 
ter. However, on the face of your question, I would 
say let the matter rest. Unless you can convince your- 
self that you did not positively rectify the matter, you 
may rest easy in conscience. By the way, God is much 
more pleased by your being solicitous about future 
right living than your’ worrying over the past, especial- 
ly when that past is only doubtful as regards sin. 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—A Layman’s Catholic Truth Society, similar to 
the Catholic Layman’s Association of Georgia, has been 
founded in Florida. Active associations of this kind 
should be established in every state in the Union. 

—The Misses Jane and Catherine Troy, twin sisters, 
who come from Maryland, entered the novitiate of the 
Sisters of Providence at St. Mary-of-the-Woods on Aug. 
15. Another pair of twins, the Misses Mary and Mar- 
garet Tobin, of Boston, took the veil in the novitiate 
of the Sisters of Mercy at Providence, R. I. 

—Mrs. Martha Avery Moore, once a socialist then 
a convert to the Faith, died recently in Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Moore, who was president of the Catholic Truth 
Guild, was long associated with David Goldstein, an- 
other convert. 

—tThe blessing of fishing fleets has been from time 
immemorial customary in Catholic lands across the sea, 
but is practically unknown among us. This year, how- 
ever, fishing boats were blessed at Biloxi, Miss., and a 
blessing was invoked upon the fishing season. 

—In a fire that destroyed St. Patrick’s Convent, 
Hayling Island, England, on Aug. 13, Sister Celestine, 
acting superior at the time, lost her life in an attempt 
to save the Blessed Sacrament. The fire occurred at 
one o’clock in the morning. At dawn the body of the 
brave Sister was found at the chapel door, where she 
had fallen asphyxiated. The chapel itself remained 
intact although every room around it had burned out. 
There was no other loss of life. Fifty-eight children, 
cripples and convalescents had been removed from the 
burning building. The Bishop of Portsmouth celebrat- 
ed the Requiem at the funeral. Sister Celestine, who 
beloriged to the Sisters of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary, was a native of Tipperary, Ireland. A sis- 
ter of the deceased lives at Detroit. 

—Representatives of thirty-nine communities of the 
Sisters of Mercy in the United States met in general 
chapter at Cincinnati in August. The Apostolic Dele- 
gate presided. Six provinces were created. Mother 
Mary Carmelita, of Mt. Washington, Baltimore, was 
elected Mother General. 

—The Catholic Church Extension Society has re- 
moved its headquarters from North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, to 360 North Michigan Avenue, where it has 
taken up the entire fourth floor of the London Guaran- 
tee Building. This building was erected on the spot 
where once stood Fort Dearborn, which was eventually 
named Chicago. Here on the bank of the Chicago 
River, which empties into Lake Michigan a stone’s 
throw distant, Father Marquette is said to have offered 
up on Dec. 8, 1675, the first Mass that was ever cele- 
brated in the present state of Illinois. From this point 
he extended his explorations westward and southward. 
It is very appropriate, therefore, that after the lapse 
of more than 350 years the Extension Society should 
extend its activities from the same spot over the South 
and the Southwest. 


Benedictine 

—In a recent election at Douai Abbey, Woolhamp- 
ton, England, Dom Sylvester Mooney, O. S. B., Clans. 
tral Prior of Douai, was chosen Abbot to succeed Rt 
Rev. Edmund Kelly, O. S. B., who is Abbot-President of 
the English Congregation. Abbot-elect Mooney was 
born in 1886. At the age of twenty he made his re 
ligious profession, and on June 30, 1911, he was or. 
dained to the priesthood. Dom Stephen Marron, 
O. S. B., master of novices of the same abbey, has been 
appointed Prior. 

—Rt. Rev. Clement Fowler, O. S. B., a monk of 
Downside Abbey and Titular Abbot of St. Albans, is 
dead. The deceased prelate was born April 16, 1851, 
On Oct. 6, 1871, the priesthood was conferred upon 
him. 

—tThe monks of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan- 
sas, have moved into their beautiful, new, fireproof 
abbey, which was solemnly dedicated by Abbot Martin 
Veth on the morning of Aug. 5. The Mass, which fol- 
lowed the ceremony of dedication, was celebrated by 
the Rt. Rev. Abbot. The new building, which is con- 
structed of native limestone, has a frontage of 325 feet, 
The site for the new abbey was blessed, and the ground 
was broken therefor, on Nov. 11, 1926, by the Rt. Rey. 
Abbot Primate Fidelis von Stotzingen, who had attend- 
ed the Eucharistic Congress at Chicago and later visit- 
ed the Benedictine communities in North America. A 
charming description of the new abbey appeared in the 
Atchison Globe under date of June 29 of this year. 

—The Rt. Rev. Abbot Ernest Helmstetter, O. S. B., 
of Newark, N. J., President of the American-Cassinese 
Congregation, passed the fiftieth anniversary of his 
religious profession on July 11. As a token of paternal 
affection the Holy Father granted the venerable jubi- 
larian the privilege of wearing the cappa magna. 

—aAnother venerable jubilarian, whose golden jubilee 
also occurred on July 11, is Rev. Thomas Borgerding, 
O. S. B., of St. John’s Abbey, who for forty-one years 
has labored among the Indians of Northern Minnesota. 

—Weighed down by the burden of years, twenty- 
seven of which have been spent in faithful service in 
office, Rt. Rev. Charles Mohr, O. S. B., D. D., Abbot of 
St. Leo Abbey, in Florida, petitioned the Holy See to 
grant him a coadjutor. At the election, which took 
place on Aug. 2 under the presidency of the Rt. Rev. 
Ernest Helmstetter, O. S. B., the Very ‘Rev. Francis 
Sadlier, O. S. B., Prior of the Abbey, was chosen for 
the important post. The Coadjutor Abbot-elect was 
born Sept. 19, 1889; his religious profession took 
place on Sept. 12, 1909. Bishop Curley, now Ard 
bishop of Baltimore, ordained him to the priesthood om 
Aug. 13, 1914. In the fifteen years of his priesthood 
the Coadjutor Abbot-elect has served his community 
in the capacity of novice master, subprior, and prior, 
thus climbing gradually to the uppermost rung of the 
ladder. Ad multos annos! 

—The community of Sacred Heart Abbey in Okla- 
homa: recently moved to Shawnee in the same State 
where they conduct St. Gregory’s College. By a decree 
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from Rome, dated July 1, 1929, the monastery will 
henceforward be called St. Gregory’s Abbey. 

—In the early part of August a liturgical week was 
held at the Abbey of Mont Cesar, Louvain, in Belgium. 
Priests and laymen of various nations were in attend- 
ance. An interesting list of subjects on parochial 
liturgy in all its ramifications were the topics of the 
lectures given. This was the twelfth liturgical week 
thus held. 

—The Benedictines of Downside Abbey have been 
left an estate in Sydney, Australia, of about $750,000 
with the provision that they establish in any diocese in 
New South Wales a college similar to that at Down- 
side. The estate will be available for this purpose in 
ten years. 

—Dom Ethelbert Horne, O. S. B., a noted archeolo- 
gist, has been appointed Prior of Downside as suc- 
cessor to Dom John Chapman, recently elected Abbot. 

—The new Society of St. Gregory held its first sum- 
mer school of music—a period of three days—and its 
first general meeting at Oxford early in August. An 
extraordinary and unexpected success is reported to 
have crowned the event. All participants were most 
enthusiastic about the affair. A demand was made for 
a five-day session next year. The Society of St. Greg- 
ory owes its origin to Dom J. Bernard McElligott, 
0. S. B., of Ampleforth Abbey, who gave the opening 
lecture and conducted the studies. Four other monks 
of the same abbey gave the accompanying demonstra- 
tions to illustrate the chant. Dom Laurence Bévénot, 
0. S. B., presided at the organ. 

—Rt. Rev. Mgr. James Ryan, Rector of the Catholic 
University, has obtained for the school of liturgical 
music at the university the services of Dom Maur Sab- 
layrolles, O. S. B., as professor of Gregorian chant. 
Dom Maur, who comes from the Abbey of Encalcat, 
near Soreze, in France, belongs to the French Benedic- 
tine Congregation. 


Our Frontispiece 


The first requisite of a follower of Christ is inno- 
cence and simplicity of heart. For the Master tells 
His disciples: “Amen, I say to you, whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall 
not enter into it.”—-St. Mark 10:15. A child is frank, 
sincere, single-minded. With ease it can be induced to 
follow the Master, Who is our way and the truth. But 
along the way of life there are dangers to innocence,— 
the wicked world with its alluring pleasures, and to 
Simplicity—the gilded trinkets with which it would 
Wean the heart from the service of Christ to that of 
Mammon. Hence we find it quite natural that, after 
recounting the blessing of little, innocent children, the 


Evangelists should record the case of the rich young . 


man. A certain young man came to Jesus and said: 
“Good Master, what shall I do that I may receive life 
everlasting?” To the Master’s reply, that he keep the 
Commandments, the God-fearing youth rejoined: “All 
these things I have observed from my youth.” Jesus, 
looking on him, loved him, and said: “One thing is 


wanting to thee: go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heav- 
en; and come, follow me.” But he, being struck sad 
at that saying, went away sorrowful: for he had great 
possessions. 

In order to follow the Master we must travel, so to 
speak, in a circle. The circle is the symbol of perfec- 
tion, and well describes the course of our life. Our 
soul comes from God and is destined to return to Him. 
To go to Him means to seek Him. But where shall we 
find Him? In our neighbor, and especially in the per- 
son of the poor. Each Christian lends his nothingness 
to Him who is all, each beggar his rags to the Lord 
Who owns all, so that He, the infinite God, may dwell 
in perpetual contact with us. God bestows earthly 
goods upon us that we may give them back to Him 
in the person of the needy, and thus, by becoming poor, 
at least in spirit, and detached from earthly baubles 
and self, we may become empty vessels, and fit recep- 
tacles of Him who fills heaven and earth—our God.— 
P. K. 


Trusting 
GRACE BrooKsS POPKINS 


And who shall roll the stone away? 
The women asked at break of day, 
When coming to the tomb so still, 

A loving duty to fulfill. 


For it was very great they knew, 

Too great for human hands to do, 

But still in faith, they came at dawn, 
When, lo, they found it was withdrawn. 


The very greatness of the stone, 

Too much for mortal man alone, 
Caused them to trust a Power unseen, 
And come that early morn, serene. 


The Providence of God 
PauL J. MCCANN 


Deep-toned and clear from far-off heights 
Come chimes of blessings great; 
Above, the stars, small twinkling lights, 
The moon disclosing pretty sights— 
Full many are the sweet delights 
Of night, dark, intricate. 


A bluebird singing in the trees, 

The sun, bright red or gold, 
Small leaves in flight with gentle breeze, 
The high-tossed waves upon the seas— 
New flowers, vines and humming bees 

Are beauties manifold. 


These pleasant things are made for man: 
The sky, the sea, the sod; 

For, there was one eternal plan, 

Devised before the world began, 

Which is to last thoughout time’s span: 
The Providence of God. 
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1 Our Sioux Indian Missions 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B. Mail, express, 
and freight to Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





WINTER AT THE MISSIONS 


October finds the Dakota missions grey, wind-blown, 
trees bare, temperature going steadily down, and the 
first snow storms beginning to perform at Jack Frost’s 
bidding. Coal must be bought—many, many tons of 
it, and hauled miles from the railroad station. That 
makes it very expensive, but the stoves and furnaces 
must be fed, and the Indian children and Sisters must 
be kept warm, so that no one may be ill or uncom- 
fortable, and that school work may go on regardless of 
the wild elements outside. 

And not only coal: There is food and clothing to be 
secured, at whatever cost, and everything is high in 
these out-of-the-way corners where the missions are 
situated. But the clothing problem can be helped very, 
very much if our good people who read these lines will 
take the trouble to look through their wardrobes and 
closets, and weed out everything that is no longer be- 
ing used by the family. It does not matter if the gar- 
ments are old-fashioned—good, solid material is want- 
ed, and the kind Sisters will make over whatever does 
not suit in its present state. Often people have coats— 
too good to throw away or sell for a few cents to the 
old-clothes man, yet they are too out-of-date on the city 
streets. Usually trousers wear out before the coats 
do, and in a little while, there is a collection of coats 
in the closet which cannot be suitably matched up with 
trousers, and nobody wants them. Oh yes: somebody 
does. Send all these things to the Indians. 

And shoes! any kind you have on hand will do, just 
so the soles are not bad. Old-fashioned high shoes 
with low heels are very much prized by the Indian 
women, so root out your shoe closets, and send on girls’, 
boys’, men’s, or women’s shoes—and rubbers and ga- 
loshes too. They need them badly in the high snows. 
Old overcoats, if they are solid and not ragged, are at 
a premium with the male Indians. Style does not mat- 
ter. 

So, do not let this appeal go by unheeded, dear 
friends. If all our readers, after laying down this 
magazine, were to go diligently through their closets 
and pick out all the old clothing, waists, caps, socks, 
underwear, collars, ties, etc., that have been discarded, 
and only clutter up space in the house, there would be 
plenty to keep all the Indians clothed. Do not send 
articles that are already in rags, or might fall to 
pieces at the first touch, but anything that is still solid, 
though it may be out of style. The missionaries have 
received some bundles in which the articles were so 
badly torn that they had to be sold as rags. The same 
as to quilt patches; send only scraps of new material, 
silk or gingham, as there is too much patient labor on 
the quilts for them to be made of anything else than 
good material. 


A LETTER 


“Dear Clare Hampton:— 
I have gathered up quite a large amount of clothing 
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for your missions, and would like you to give me the 
address where they are needed most. Also, whether it 
is best to ship by parcel post, express, or freight. There 
are mostly Protestants here, but when I told them 
about the missions, everyone of them gave me some 
discarded clothes. I could gather together quite a 

bit of clothing in this way, as no one refuses to 

in such a good cause, and I shall be glad to send it ip 
from time to time, if you will give me the information 
desired, 

Sincerely, M. C. S., Gilead, Mo.” 


Now, here is a zealous home misisonary; how much 
our people could do for these poor Indian people, if 
they really took the matter to heart! Catholics ought 
to take pride in having the best missions in the world, 
Remember, whatever you do for the poor Indians, you 
do to Christ Himself. 


ROSARY MONTH 


Remember, too, that October is Rosary Month, and 
the Indian children go to Mass every day and recite 
the Rosary aloud for all their benefactors. Would you 
not like to be one of those whose name is twined in 
this wreath of living roses which is daily laid at 
Mary’s feet? And cannot you just picture them in your 
mind, these little Indian children all kneeling in the 
chapel, sending up their innocent prayers to the throne 
of Heaven’s Queen? How she must smile as she looks 
down and receives the wreath in her pure hands, in 
turn presenting it to her Divine Son, that He may 
scatter His choicest blesings on those for whom the 
wreath is offered! The Lord especially loves the 
prayers of innocent children, and His Divine Heart is 
still more deeply touched when these children are or- 
phans (as some of the Indian kiddies are), or neglect- 
ed and poverty-stricken, and depending entirely upon 
the kindness of the missionaries and the bounty they are 
enabled to distribute by reason of the kindness of 
benefactors. Those who know, value the prayers of 
these children more than gold or diamonds, for they 
represent the tender, enfolding care of the 
for all those who perform any of the works of mercy— 
“I was hungry and you fed me; _ I was thirsty and you 
gave me to drink: I was naked, and you clothed me” 
Our Lord is deeply grateful to anyone who does these 
things to “His little ones.” 


A LETTER OF THANKSGIVING 


“Dear Father Ambrose: 

Enclosed find a small offering for a Mass intention 
of thanksgiving for a favor received during the July 
novena through the Little Flower of Jesus. It was® 
business gain that came in a most direct manner. Please 
publish this, as I am most grateful. 

Very Respectfully, M. F. C., New Britain, Conn.” 


THAT BURNT-OUT OVEN 


Last month we presented an appeal for donations 
for a new oven for Immaculate Conception 
since the old one in their bakery is so bad, 
been for the last two years, that the Sisters and 
have hardly been able to bake the bread necessary 
feed the one hundred and fifty children gathered 
gether here. Like a cry from the wildernes comes* 
call from the prairie wastes of the Northwest—@ 
for help from one hundred and fifty hungry 
mouths, who might otherwise languish from under 
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nourishment, were it not for the brave missionaries 
who are fighting and striving to keep the school going, 
one might say, entirely through the Providence of God. 
For they have no fixed income, and live only by the 
yoluntary donations which God inspires charitable souls 
send. 

en yet there have been no responses for this most 
necessary article, a new oven, although an appeal was 
made last month, and from time to time during the 
past year. It is a corporal work of mercy to feed the 
gungry, a work which, we learn from the lips of Jesus 
Himself, is most pleasing to His Heavenly Father. But 
in order to feed the hungry, we must have the ma- 
chinery to do it with; so those who will help provide a 
new oven will be actually assisting to feed the hungry, 
and thereby giving pleasure to the Heart of Jesus. 
Who would not want to please so loving a Master? 
In this rush and turmoil of modern life we may think 
that Jesus i$ but little interested in what we do or do 
not do. But remember, He has said that every hair of 
‘our heads is counted, and not even a poor little insig- 
gificant sparrow falls without our Heavenly Father 
knowing it. ; 

So, when you do an act of charity, remember, the 
Master is watching you from on high, a pleased smile 
on His lips, and when a soul takes actual pleasure in 
doing charity, and repeats the act again and again, the 

Master comes closer and closer, to watch with 
ight this soul who is giving Him so much pleasure. 
Then the little tendernesses begin: He, Whose Heart 
is overflowing with goodness, cannot bear to let an act 
of love go unrewarded. When you do many acts of 
charity, you can almost feel the Master’s loving touch 
o your shoulder;. then He seldom refuses anything 
you ask Him; He watches over you, shields you, pro- 
tects you from many sorrows and vicissitudes. Charity 
covers many sins, and wipes out our purgatorial debts. 

So let us hasten to help good Father Justin, who 
has been asking so long for a new oven, and has not 
yet received it—or the price of it. Soon the old one 
will be so badlly burnt out that it will be entirely use- 
less, and then what will the poor kiddies do? There 
are no bakeries just around the corner on the Indian 
reservations, where one might run and get all. the 
loaves necessary, even if the money were on hand. No; 
they must bake every single crumb themselves. Mark 
donations OVEN FUND, and send direct to Father 
Justin, or to CLARE HAMPTON, 5436 Kansas St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


In June the Northern Sioux Indians had their an- 
nual congress on the Fort Peck Reservation at St. 
Ann’s Mission near Poplar, Montana. While the at- 
tendance was not as large as in former years, there 
was a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. Many ap- 


Father take children from that reservation to his 
school. How he longs to do so, but alas, there are no 
funds. Could he finance the proposition, he would be 
able to gather in at least a thousand poor children. 

Father states that during the summer months he re- 
ceived but yery little money, by mail or otherwise, but 
he is praying that God may inspire generous souls to 
aid him in completing what has been begun. During 
the past twelve months the death rate among the adults 
has been very heavy, and many children have been left 
orphans. Father hopes to take in the majority of these 
little ones under the care of the Little Flower. 

And now, that shower; Father writes that he hopes 
it will be a deluge, for he will need quite an assort- 
ment of dishes, pots and pans, knives, forks and 
spoons, and all the other cooking paraphernalia too 
numerous to mention, but which will be readily under- 
stood by the ladies; also the laundry appurtenances— 
wash lines, clothespins, soap, tubs, wringers, washing 
machines, etc. Make your choice of what you would 
like to send, and send it up there with all possible 
speed, so the Sisters and little children will not want 
for some necessary thing. 


SILVER FOIL 


The following have sent in silver foil, and we wish 
to thank them: Mrs. John Finegan, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mrs. W. Grasman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. A. Beck, 
Altoona, Pa.; Mrs. H. B. Voor, Paducah, Ky.; Mary 
A. Mullins, Union City, N. J.; and Mrs. H. G. Meister, 
Newport, Ky., who sent a box of beads for the Indian 
women to use in their work. Those who cannot send 
money for clothes may easily save up tin and silver foil, 
since a great deal of it comes into every home. May 
God bless those who kindly saved it and sent it in, 
and may others do likewise! 


BEADWORK BUREAU 


Now that winter is coming on apace, do not forget 
the very nice quilt-tops we have on sale, made by the 
Indian women, every stitch! Cotton ones, $5.00; . silk 
ones, feather-stitched and strongly backed, $8.00. Why 
bother to piece a quilt at home, when you can get these 
nice ones and do an act of charity at the same time? 
Then our bead work; shop early for Christmas, be- 
fore the best pieces are picked out. Moccasins for 
adults, $2.00, (give length of foot in inches) ; for chil- 
dren $1.50 and $1.00; for babies, 75¢. Bead neck- 
laces (woven) $1.00; pin cushions, buckskin and vel- 
vet, beaded, 75¢; headband, solid beading, $1.25; 
woven bracelets, 50¢ each; war club with beaded han- 
dle and soapstone head, $2.00; fancv handkerchiefs, 
two at 25¢ each. Write CLARE HAMPTON, 5436 Kansas 
yo ¥ Louis, Mo. (Remittance must accompany or- 

ers. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Sometimes it 
seems that we are forever being told to do this, do 
that, or do the other thing, and we wish that some- 
one would say, “You better play awhile now!” 

It is true that all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy, and there are many children and young people 
who do not have sufficient recreation to meet the de- 
mands of the growing body and mind. 

Everyone needs recreation, even the grown-ups, but 
where shall we go for it and what shall we select? that 
is the problem? 

There never was a time when people had so many 
ways for amusement as at present. Not so many 
years ago theaters were fewer, books were rarer, and 
radios, telephones, and movies were unknown, Neither 
were there automobiles at our service. Thousands of 
persons assembled to see baseball and football games. 
Now the problem is not so much to find the recreation 
as to choose the best form among the almost endless 
variety. 

Catholic young people have no excuse for frequent- 
ing doubtful places of amusement, much less of at- 
tending such as are bad, especially when there is so 
great a variety of harmless and even beneficial recrea- 
tions offered. 

You, my dear young friends, should be very careful 
with regard to any off-color or suspicious amusements. 
You know that you cannot handle pitch without soiling 
your hands, and it is equally true that you cannot at- 
tend evil amusements without soiling your conscience. 
This is true of every sort of amusement, reading, mov- 
ing pictures, dances, and entertainments, and of the 
company you keep. 

Our Blessed Lord placed innocence and purity above 
all earthly riches. Sinful amusements are one of the 
greatest sources of sin, because they poison your mind 
and often place before you temptations that you cannot 
easily resist. These you should avoid as you would a 
treacherous enemy or a foul disease. 

If you knew that certain places and certain people 
were sources of small pox or some other deadly disease, 
you would avoid them, and you certainly would never 
think of coming in contact with them for purposes of 
recreation. The moral contagion of evil amusement is 
much worse and more deadly than any physical con- 
tagion could be. It ruins the soul. 

A very necessary reason for avoiding bad amuse- 
ments is that a good Catholic should not give scandal 
to other people. The force of example is most power- 
ful, and when others see you frequenting bad amuse- 
ments, they are tempted to do the same thing. They 
say they can do the same thing that you do. Perhaps 
the reason that you go to some certain place is be- 
cause you see others doing so and you think that what 
is right for them is also right for you. In this way 
you take scandal. 

Whether you like it or not, you always carry with 
you the reputation of the Church. People will say of 
you, “They are Catholics. Their church teaches lofty 
morals, but see how they act!” A seventh-grade non- 


Catholic boy once said, “John isn’t a very good Catho 
lic. He isn’t supposed to go to dances in Lent, but he 
was at the dance last night, and he had as good a time 


as anybody.” So there you are! ° 
ODD ACCIDENTS ‘ 
I saw a cow slip through the fence, 


A horse fly in the store; 
saw a board walk up the street, 
A stone step by the door. 


_ 


_ 


saw a mill race up the road, 
A morning break the gloom; 
saw a night fall on the lawn, 
A clock run in the room. 


— 


— 


saw a peanut stand up high, 

A sardine box in town; 

saw a bed spring at the gate, 

An ink stand on the ground.—Ex. 


RAMONA 


One of the prettiest Nature poems ever written is 
“October,” and the author, Helen Hunt Jackson, was a 
woman of beautiful character, and a writer, the fruits 
of whose pen will be read as long as literature lasts. 

Prior to 1883 she was appointed by the government 
to go to California to report on the condition of the 
Mission Indians. She brought so much cheer and com- 
fort to the red men that they called her “Queen.” In 
her story, entitled “Ramona,” which deals with the life 
of the Indians and the work of the first missionaries 
in southern California, she has very clearly set forth 
the injustice suffered by the natives at the hands of 
the whites. In fact, so free from exaggeration is her 
story, and so accurate is her description, that certain 
er are recommended to be read by school stu 

ents. 

Chapter 4 deals with a Franciscan Father; Chapter 
5, Religious Customs; Chapter 18, The Missions; In 
this story she tells of the trials, the struggles, the sad 
discouragements, and of the zealous efforts to sp 
the faith by the early missionaries. She was born in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, in October, 1831. Per! 
because October was her birth month is the reason 
loved it so. She says, 


Oh suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


Helen Hunt Jackson loved nature. Once when she 
and her sister Annie were given permission to go int 
the woods, Helen found them so pleasant that she did 
not go to school as she was bidden but remain 
ing for new beauties and enjoying her freedom, not te 
turning home until ten o’clock. : 

Her father did not punish her at once for her di 
obedience but waited a week, and when she showed 1 
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signs of repentance, he sent her to the attic. After a 
short time he went to see if she had repented but found 
that she was in the worst of temper and had 

i off the plastering with a nail, so she was given 
a whipping and kept in the garret for a time. 

As a child she was beautiful, having beautiful eyes 
of blue, curly golden hair, and a sunshiny smile. When 
she was twelve years old her parents died. She then 
went to live with her grandparents. Having reached 

womanhood, she married an army officer, who 
was killed after some years when experimenting with 
a gun. Two years later her little son died, and Mrs. 
Hunt’s sorrow was so great she refused to be com- 
forted. However, this great sorrow prepared the way 
for higher and nobler work. After three months she 
wrote “Lifted Over,” a poem that was copied and sent 
all over the world. She wrote beautiful verse, of which 
it has been said that “Spinning” is the world’s favorite 

She did not confine herself to poetry alone, for 
she was a more successful prose writer. She was never 
happier than when roaming over the hills, rising with 
the birds, or searching for wild flowers. Her fame 
came only after years of hard work. When her health 
failed, she went to Colorado, where eleven years after 
the death of her husband, she married Mr. William 
Jackson, a cultured banker. 

Her home at Colorado Springs overlooked “the Gar- 
den of the Gods,” and at the foot of the Cheyenne 
mountains there is a spot that is still called Mrs. Jack- 
son’s Garden, and here lies her grave, which is visited 
yearly by hundreds of tourists. 

The popularity of the song, “Ramona,” may cause 
the younger generation to lose sight of the beautiful 
story by the same name that so truthfully tells the 
story of the struggles of the early missionaries in 
southern California. 


The following little poem was written for “The Chil- 
dren’s Corner” by Helen Vogt, of Wheaton, Illinois, 
who says: “I am a young girl, a semi-invalid, and 
am interested in poetry.” 

We are sure that Our Lord loves Helen much, for 
sufferings are a special mark of His love. Sufferings 
borne patiently and out of love for God may be a real 
god mine in the spiritual sense. We wonder how 
many others of our readers bear these special marks of 
divine friendship. 


TO MARY, MOTHER 


H. V. 


Mother Mary, heed my call, 

Lest, fatigued and faint, I fall 
"Neath the cross His love did give 
That my soul by it may live. 


When my feet for just a day 
Would traverse life’s gay highway, 
Stand before me, mantle spread; 
There bid me stay, instead. 


If the day be filled with suff’ring, 
And my heart in need of comf’rting, 
May I feel that thou art near, 
Soothing, loving, Mother dear. 


Pray for me when Death is here BS 

Help allay each doubt and fear. 
hen my soul it’s farewell takes, 

Lead it on through Heaven’s Gates. 


REST 


Children need rest and plenty of it. In order to grow 
and build health, children need plenty of sleep and 
as well as nourishing food. 


To-day’s high speed with its night attractions is 
undermining the health of children. Too many are un- 
der weight and fatigued when they should be feeling 
fit all of the time. The body must be subjected to cer- 
tain rules instead of whim in order to develop proper- 
ly. Nature intends that children should get health, 
happiness, and joy out of life. 

Fatigue and under-nourishment are evidences of 
extreme foolishness on the part of grown-ups, but 
where children are concerned, it is almost criminal. 


LITTLE HELPERS 


Sweeping and washing the dishes, 
Bringing the wood from the shed, 
Ironing, sewing and knitting. 
Helping to make up the bed, 
Taking good care of the baby, 
Watching her lest she should fall— 
We little children are busy; 
Oh, there is work for us all, 
Helping mamma. 


Work makes us cheerful and happy, 
Makes us both active and strong; 
Play we enjoy all the better 
hen we have labored so long. 
Gladly we help our kind parents, 
Quickly we come to their call; 
Children should love to be busy,— 
There is much work for us all, 
Helping papa and mamma.—Ex. 


IF I HAD ANOTHER CHANCE 


As we grow older we look back and see our past mis- 
takes, or what we might have done to improve our op- 
portunities. Then, of course, it is too late, and few will 
take a warning from us. The reflections, which we take 
from one of our exchanges, are worth reading. 


Roger Dolan says it takes us half our life to find 
out what not to do, and then we’re too old to make our 
experience count for much. 


If I were twenty-one again—I would take care of my 
health. I wouldn’t overeat. I would go through a few 
setting-up exercises morning and evening. I would get 
at least eight hours sleep every nieht. I would confine 
all my drinking to water—lots of it. 

I would read at least two hours every day—mostly 
biography, history, and economics. I would read the 
“Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin” at least once 
every two years. 

I would pay cash for everything. I would not con- 
tract any obligation unless I had the money in the bank 
to meet it: Credit is a good servant but a bad master. 
(Evidently he would not have bought on the instal- 
ment, or easy-payment, plan.) 

I would try to do my job a little better than it was 
ever done before. If I were peeling potatoes, I would 
be the fastest peeler in the city. If I were keeping 
books, I would get out my monthly balance promptly 
even though I had to work overtime. 

I would cultivate a hobby—something to which I 
could turn in my moments of leisure. 

I would start a bank account and deposit to my credit 
a definite amount every pay day. I would let nothing 
interfere with this habit. As my savings began to 
accumulate into a tidy sum I would be cautious about 
investing it without asking the advice of a responsible 


rson. 

I would value friendship highly, remembering that 
it is to one’s friends one must turn when one is in 
trouble, and that friends cannot be created over night. 

I would organize myself, paving 2 Site and place for 
everything so far as possible. en I made up my 
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mind to do a thing, I would write down my resolution, 
and follow myself up to see that I carried it out. 

I would read a Catholic publication and the daily 
newspapers of my town carefully in order that I might 
know what is going on. I would take an interest in 
civic affairs and try to vote intelligently. Every citi- 
zen helps to make a town what it is, good or bad. 

I would always commend my employer—or get out. 
An employee who knocks his employer is as bad as a 
guest who steals from his host. 

I would aim high on the theory that what others 
think of us is determined to a large extent by the 
estimate which we form of ourselves. 


TEN LITTLE DUTIES 


Ten little duties! Does no good to whine; 

Skip about and do one, then there are nine. 

Nine little duties! It never pays to wait; 

Do one quick, and—presto!—there are only eight. 

Eight little duties; might have been eleven, 

One done in no time, now they’re only seven. 

Seven little duties; ’tisn’t such a fix; 

Do one more, and—bless me!—there are only six. 

Six little duties; sure as I’m alive! 

Never mind, one’s over; now there are only five. 

Five little duties knocking at your door; 

Leave one off to Doneland, that leaves only four. 

Four little duties, plain as plain can be! 

Can’t be shirked—one’s over—leaving only three. 

Three little duties; like a soldier true, 

Meet them and vanquish one;—then there’ll be but two. 

Two little duties between you and fun; 

In just a minute longer there’ll be only one. 

One little duty; now, what will you do? 

Do it! Why surely, now you are through. 
—Exchange. 


HYACINTH 


Here is still another flower story that is told us by 
the Greeks. 

In a beautiful garden two boys were playing at 
quoits. Their names were Apollo and Hyacinthus. The 
game was very interesting, for each had played with 
equal skill, but there was no jealousy between them 
for they loved each other dearly. Apollo liked to play 
on the musical instrument known as the lyre. He was 
fond of hunting also, but he had neglected both of these 
since he had met Hyacinthus. The two boys were seen 
together daily, plaving games, fishing or taking long 
walks up the mountainside. But on this day they were 
playing at quoits. Apollo had just thrown the discus, 
and Hyacinthus, eager for his turn, had run to get it. 
As the quoit struck the ground, it rebounded giving 
Hyacinthus a blow on the forehead, and he fell to the 
earth as a dying flower droops upon its stem. 

Apollo ran quickly to him but saw that his dear 
playmate was dying, and he cried, “You die, robbed of 
your life by me. Would that I could die for you! You 
shall always live in my memory and in my song. I 
will always sing how I miss you. My voice shall be 
filled with sorrow. You shall become a beautiful 
flower.” And as he spoke a silver and purple flower 
sprang up out of the ground and to this day it is called 
Hyacinth. 


A hyacinth lifted its purple bell 

From the slender leaves around it. 

It curved its cup in a flowing swell, 

And a starry circle crowned it; 

The deep blue tincture that robed it seemed 
The gloomiest garb of sorrow, 

As if in its eyes no brightness beamed, 
And it never clearer moments dreamed 

Of a fair, a calm to-morrow. 


AVE, GRATIA PLENA 


I’ve seen a golden chalice grandly graced 
With filigree and limpid, sparkling gems, 

And inlaid mosaics. Rich-wrought diadems 

Of queens, however deftly formed and traced 

Or with the finest gold-work interlaced 

Could not compete by worth nor stratagems. 
Sweet draughts of fragrant wine from Mellophems 
Into this golden chalice had been placed. 


Thus is thy heart, O Mary, heaven’s Queen. 

Tilt, then, thy brimming chalice so that just 

A single drop of grace from thee I glean; 

For in thee I have placed no little trust. 

Since thou are full of grace, yea, running oe’r, 
Upon me deign a single drop to pour. 


Austin Gerardey, in St. John’s Record, 


SUCCESS 


Learn to welcome difficulties and do not let hard 
work discourage you. Do not waste your days looking 
for an easy way. 

To build, to climb, to achieve, are not easy, but it is 
only by building, climbing and achieving that a man 
makes progress. 

It is easier to roll down hill than it is to climb 
and you have to exert less energy to be a failure than 
to become a success. 


GOD ANSWERS PRAYER 


I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know, God answers prayer; 
I know not when He sends the word, 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard; 
I know it cometh soon or late; 
Therefore we need to pray and wait. 

I know not if the blessings sought 

Will come in just the guise I thought. 

I leave my prayer to Him alone 

Whose will is wiser than my own.”—Ex. 


ST. PAMBO 
V. D. 


This holy hermit of the Eastern desert was once in- 
vited by St. Athanasius to come to visit him at Alexan- 
dria. The man of God was reluctant to accede to the 
request, since he loved his holy solitude and despised 
the frivolities of the great city. However, he was 
finally persuaded and came to the metropolis accom- 
panied by several of his disciples. While passing along 
the street they chanced to see an actress, dressed in all 
the perfumed finery and ornaments which vanity could 
suggest. The saintly old men watched her intently 
for a moment and then began to weep. When his dit 
ciples inquired the cause of his tears, he said, “Two 
things move me to weep, the eternal damnation of this 
woman’s soul, and the fact that I do not take as 
pains to please God as she does to please wicked men. 


TO A CYPRESS 


Your moaning irritates me. 

Why don’t you fling 

Your graceful arms 

In ecstasy? 

Your brooding depresses me. 

Why do you droop 

Your tear-stained face 

In prophecy? F 
The whole world shouts for joy. Sing! 
Can you not hear Pan 
Piping, in mad, sweet strains 
Of Spring? —Dorothe Dee. 
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SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink ¢or on typewriter), not with 
jl, and use only one side of the paper. 

Your writing should be legible so that the typesetter 

can read your letter with ease. 

Moreover, your letter should be neat; use correct 

English; take care not to mispell any words. 

Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left edge 

of the paper and one of half an inch at the right edge. 
Place your name on the right and your age on the 

left at the top. ’ 


Dear Aunt Agnes :— 

I have a great surprise for you—a letter from a 
new niece, if you will let me call myself so. 

I was just 8 years old the 23rd of March, and in 
June, I was promoted to the 5th grade. I attend St. 
Mary’s School, Nutley, N. J. 

My grandma has been getting the “Grail” for sever- 
al years, and I always enjoy the “Children’s Corner.” 
I long to become a member of the “Corner,” and I'd 
love to see my letter printed in the “Grail,” and hope 
that it will skip the wastebasket. 

Ihave no brothers or sisters, and at times I am lone- 
some, and I’d love to get letters from some of my Kit- 
tle friends, and I promise to answer them. 

My teacher’s name in the 4th grade was Sr. Anna 
Marita, and the 5th grade teacher’s name is Sr. Clare 
Eileen. Our principal’s name is Sr. Thaddeus. I like 
them all very much. They are Sisters of Charity. 

I think I will close now, Your loving little niece, 
Marion Finn, 95 Myrtle Ave., Nutley, N. J. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Reading the “Grail” has been such a pleasure to me. 
lonly discovered your lovely corner last month and 
have at last found time to write. 

I was particularly interested in Regina Mikucka’s 
letter, because having the same name made me feel 
somehow closer to her than the rest, although I just 
love all the letters received that are printed. 

I suppose you’re wondering what sort of a creature 
is writing you—now aren’t you? 

I'm thirteen years old, and very tall for my age: 
ole and seven inches. My! what a “Daddy-Long- 

a! 

My hobbies are: Reading, first, then my next is 

Day Dreaming (did you ever hear the like?) all sports 


singing. 

‘Nuff said on that. Aunt Agnes, I’m sorely afraid 
I don’t know all about your corner, about the buttons, 
te, has kept my dull head wondering now if one of 
your nieces would kindly drop me a line. I think I 
pal continue to read your “Corner” with more in- 


I belong to a great many clubs especially that which 
appears weekly in the daily paper—the name is “The 
National Sunshine Club.” Rather a pretty name isn’t 
it? I have at least thirty correspondents from this 

and, dear Auntie, I can say it keeps me busy. 

I suppose it’s time to “hang my clothes on a line,” and 

sisters, don’t forget your little girl friend and 
please send her a line. 

The jolliest niece, Regina Katzenstein, 1780 Court- 

Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
Leave a margin on both edges.—AUNT AGNES. 


Dear Aunt Agnes :— 
is the first time I have corresponded with you 
and I hope it will not be the last. on % 
lam going to St. Catherine’s High School when school 
Mins September. 
am hoping I will win a Fidelity Button and also 
that my letter will be published in “the Grail.” 





I wish all the Cornerites, who are thirteen years 
or older will write me. 

I remain, Your new niece, Dorothea Norton, 5653 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

We have just received the Grail for the first time, 
and I like it very much. I am fifteen years old and 
attend the Cathedral School being taught by the Sisters 
of Mercy. After reading over the Grail I think the 
Children’s Corner is the most interesting. I should 
love to be a member of the corner and would be proud 
to receive a fidelity button. I also would like to cor- 
respond with some one of my age.—Thanking You, Wil- 
helmina Tafs, 549 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 

P. S. I also would like to write to some one in 
Australia. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

In writing my letter I wish to try for a fidelity 
button and also to correspond with some one of my age. 
I am eleven years old, and in the sixth grade. I will 
gladly answer, any letters, I receive. 

Could I be one of those persons to have their letter 
sent to Australia to exchange things from our country? 
—Thanking You, I am, very very truly Yours, Anna 
Tafs, 549 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I read the Grail every month and I sure find it in- 
teresting. I am eight years old and I go to a public 
school. I would go to a Catholic school but I live so 
far away from one. I hope I win a button. Good- 
by.—Love.— Your New Niece, Antoinette Zavitosky, 
771 Sherman Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

My, I have been so busy and I was scared stiff I 
would not pass my tests, but I did, that I had no time 
to answer letters sent to me by some cornerites. I was 
very glad to receive them and will answer everyone 
as soon as I possibly can. 

Joliet sure ought to be on the map. It is a city of 
champions. We have the champion Basketball team, 
De La Salle, also “Miss America” Lois Delander, Na- 
tional Championship Band, Mr. Skinner who broke the 
world’s record for insurance policies and before long 
we will have many more champs down here. 

Right now our town is filled with band boys and girls 
from all over the U. S. A. The city is theirs and be- 
lieve me, I bet they will make use of it. It is a very 
nice city, even if it is very small. There are signs on 
automobiles which read “Hop on Band Boys.” We sure 
are celebrating. No more news for this time. I am 
Patricia A’Hearn. 


POLLY’S FOLLY 


For their life to compens—8 
Pollies often supplic—8 

The cracker to mastic—8 
And on their woes to cogit—8 


When others won’t commiser—8 
If Polly dared to intimid—8 
That he’d like to partici 

In the glory of our confeder—8 
Polly might truly discrimin—8 
And verily never even hesitat—8 
On a fire-cracker to concentr—8. 


If a spark should conflagr—8 
The fire-cracker Polly 8 

Then he’d surely deton—8 
And his barred cage evacu—8. 


—By M. V. S. 
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Stifling Morals with a Laugh 


WARFIELD WEBB 


FTEN these days we are forcefully re- 

minded of the story about the boy who 
whistled in the dark so that he could keep up 
his courage, or at least endeavor to convince 
himself that he was not afraid. Just why this 
reminder compels attention is due to the fact 
that on all sides we see so many who, while at 
heart they are far from being happy, are en- 
deavoring to smile and to say to the world that 
they are mentally and morally brave. Every- 
where the cry is heard, seek the exhilarating 
joys of life, and surfeit yourself with the mad 
pleasures of the world. For though the con- 
science is ill at ease, drown your troubles and 
anxieties by a more vivid and madding whirl in 
the cesspool of our modern so-called gaiety. 

It is simply a repetition of the old Roman 
adage, to “eat, drink, and be merry to-day, for 
to-morrow you die.” This very un-Christian 
philosophy is becoming so alarmingly common 
as to give just cause for serious concern to those 
who realize the fallacy of living only in the 
present, and whose idea of a future life beyond 
the grave seems to be synonomous with ob- 
livion. 

Pleasure, innocent recreation, is essential 
to humanity. It is a tonic to our very existence, 
and must needs be taken at regular intervals so 
that we may be equipped to fight the exacting 
demands that confront us daily. But closely in- 
termingled therein is too frequently found that 
which is debasing and smacking in a marked 
way of immorality. Pleasure ceases to be such 
when the moral eode is ignored, though it is 
all too apparent that a great allowance is now 
made by many, with the excuse that custom now 
permits many things that were formerly 
frowned upon as without the pale of morals. 
Custom can never make an inherent evil other 
than an unlawful act, regardless of the public 
view. 

In dress, conduct, and that presumed inde- 
pendence that have become the fashion of the 
hour, we can see the certain proofs of moral 
degeneracy. Instead of parents combating 
these evil practices they permit and often en- 
courage such conduct in their children. God 
gives us children as a precious gift, with souls 
made to His own image. We are personally 
responsible to Him for their admonition and 
guidance. Both by example and precept we 
are bound to teach them high moral ideals. We 
must show them the way of truth and right- 
eousness. But many parents have seen fit to dis- 
regard this duty, and the result is far-reaching 
in its evil consequences. Alas, too often do we 


find the parents acting in a manner that per- 
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mits the children to carry on as though the 
idea of a moral code had lost its meaning, 

The streets, public places of amusement, 
theaters, bathing beaches, schools, even in the 
homes one finds a growing disregard for mor. 
als that is shocking in dress and conduct which 
should bring the blush to faces that once looked 
upon such Jack of the moral force as to cause 
serious concern for the future of our country, 

We hear some ministers condone these things 
with the excuse that the youth of the present 
generation is no worse than that in past ages, 
The excuse is offered that youth must find it. 
self and that in due time things will right 
themselves. 

But in order to drive’ from the heart and 
mind the sense of wrong-doing many are whis- 
tling with an air of bravado, seeking to convince 
themselves that they are guilty of no wrong. 
doing. They would stifle their consciences by 
seeking to drown them with song and laughter, 

So they obey the injunction, heard on many 
sides, to go gaily on their way in the belief that 
by so doing they can drive afar the voice which 
is continually admonishing them of their con- 
duct. One is old-fashioned who raises his voice 
in protest of such things. He is ridiculed for 
holding ideas of moral turpitude, and is laughed 
to scorn if he raises his voice in opposition to 
the enemy, who, under the guise of independ- 
ence, urges the liberty of conscience that is 
sapping the moral fiber of the present genera- 
tion. 

Custom, it is said, has condoned the evils of 
to-day. If the styles are moral mockery, and 
the freedom of conduct with its manifold licene- 
es, why protest? It is only the fool who would 
so far forget himself as to raise his voice 
against the conduct of our people of to-day. 
One must whistle and be merry, and all will be 
well, regardless of the teaching of morals t 
the country. 


Marguerite 
From the French by FRANCES BERINGTON 


HE was sixteen years old, and her name 

was Marguerite. They waited for her i 
Heaven, for God had said to His Angels: “She 
is an angel like yourselves, and, lest harm 
should come to her on earth, I will call her home 
when the flowers fade.” 

A pious humble girl, she rose with the dawt, 
said the morning prayers she had learnt at her 
mother’s knee and spent the day in 
~ we duties, happy, peaceful and content 
ed. 

* One summer’s evening, as the stars began 
twinkle in the sky and a nightingale poured out 
his evening hymn in a copse near the 
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Marguerite sat spinning at the cottage door, 
singing as she spun. Looking up, she saw one 
of her girl friends coming towards her on her 
way to a neighbouring féte. The girl, who was 
gaudily dressed in new clothes, stopped at the 
cottage door so that Marguerite might admire 
her silk dress, and jewels, particularly a ring 
that shone on her finger. “Why do you sit here 
with this dull spinning? Come and enjoy your- 
self.” And with a nod and a laugh she ran on. 

Marguerite’s eyes followed her longingly, and 
the spinning wheel turned more slowly as she 
sank into a daydream. Suddenly a shadow 
crossed in front of her, and, looking up, she 
saw a young man, magnificently dressed, pause 
before her. In his hand he held a gaily dec- 
orated hat from which hung a long flame-col- 
ored plume. He enquired the nearest way to 
the town, and Marguerite gave him the infor- 
mation he sought. The stranger bowed low, 
and taking from his finger a gold ring, richly 
set with diamonds, placed it on Marguerite’s 

r with an evil smile. At that moment a 
beggar, clothed in rags, came up and pleaded 
in a voice of anguish, “Good Lady, I beg your 
charity.” Marguerite took the ring she had 
just received, and with a gentle smile held it 
out to the poor man. There was a cry of rage 
from the stranger, as he extended his hand 
towards the young girl, but the poor man, who 
was no other than her Guardian Angel, appear- 
ing in all his splendor, covered her with his 
wings, whilst Satan, who had come to tempt 
her, fled in confusion and wrath. 

That evening the Guardian Angel prostrated 
himself before God. “Lord,” he said, “it is 
time to call Marguerite. The flowers are be- 
ginning to fade.” 

And the Good God replied, “go and bring 
her.” The next day Marguerite died. 


Vanity and love of ostentation are out of 
place in the presence of such lowliness as is 
manifested by Christ in the tabernacle. 


All the tenets of our holy religion center 
about the doctrine of the Real Presence as the 
planets do around the sun. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Towards the end of August our veteran missionary, 
Father Pius Bochm, O. S. B., came down from South 
Dakota by automobile to pay us a visit and to spend 
some days in the land of his birth near by. For many 
Years Father Pius has been postmaster at the Im- 
maculate Conception Mission, Stephan. It matters not 
what party is in power at Washington, he has no op- 
Pesing candidate for this political plum. 

—September has brought us both rain and much cool- 
et temperature. 


—On September 2 occurred the forty-second anni- 
versary of the great fire that laid our monastic home 
and school in ruins. According to custom the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed at an early hour and remained 
enthroned on the altar until after conventual High 
Mass, which was assisted. The usual prayers, appro- 
priate to the occasion, were recited before Benediction. 

—The day set for the opening of the fall term of 
school was Sept. 11. On the day and the night previous 
263 boys registered in the Minor Seminary; the regis- 
ter of the Major Seminary showed an enrolment of 
110; Jasper Academy opened with about 100, and 
more expected. These, with twenty-two clerics in the 
community and five novices, will bring the complete 
enrolment up to 500. 


—aAt 9 a. m. on the morning of Sept. 11 school was 
formally opened with a Solemn High Mass in the Ab- 
bey Church. The Very Rev. Albert Kleber, O. S. B., 
rector of the Seminary, was celebrant of the High Mass. 

In the College, or Minor Seminary, the students 
found a new rector awaiting them, Father Ignatius 
Esser, O. S. B., who had been appointed to succeed 
Father Dominic, now seriously ill in St. Joseph’s In- 


firmary at Louisville. 


Shortly after school was out in June Father Dominic 
went to St. Benedict’s Church, Evansville, to take up 
parochial duties for the period of the vacation. Feel- 
ing unwell in the course of the summer, he consulted 
physicians at Evansville, and later on at Louisville also. 
He placed himself under medical care early in August 
in the latter city. There it was discovered that cancer 
had taken so firm a grasp on his system that surgery 
was powerless to restore him to health. F. Dominic 
is perfectly resigned to the holy will of God. His only 
hope rests in Divine Providence. He is truly grateful 
for the many manifestations of esteem that have been 
given him by letter and by word of mouth, and espe- 
cially for the many prayers, novenas, Holy Commun- 
ions, and novenas of Masses that have been offered 
up for him.—We would beg our readers and friends to 
continue their good prayers in his behalf. 


Medical Mission Kits for Missionaries 


October 18th, the feast of St. Luke, Physician and 
Evangelist, is Medical Mission Day. Celebrate that day 
by donating all or part of the price of a Medical Mis- 
sion Kit, ($25.00). This kit will relieve much suffer- 
ing and sickness, and by giving it, you share in the 
grateful prayers of many missionaries and their flocks. 

One missionary Sister writes us that the natives will 
walk a hundred miles for medicines; that she has 
baptized thirty-six dying babies in one day through 
her medical ministrations. 

A missionary reports that seventy people are under 
instruction because of cures wrought with a dollar’s 
worth of quinine. We help all missions equally, in the 
order of their application. Send donations for these 
kits to: Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S. J., Director, 
The Catholic Medical Mission Board, 25 W. Broadway, 
New. York, N. Y. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Alluring Path 


CHAPTER XV 
LUCILLA’S DECISION 


HE week following Ted’s return proved a rainy 

one, and the weather troubled his leg a great 
deal. He was not able to walk much, and spent most 
of each morning at the telephone, transacting his of- 
fice business over wire. Lucilla remained contentedly 
with him, nor did her Muse bother her for the space 
of a week. Her attempt at holding Ted at arm’s length 
to please that exacting goddess seemed to have proven 
a failure, and she waited, amused and detached, won- 
dering if the feeling would last. 


But before the second week was half gone, she found 
that her erstwhile content was but the result of Ted’s 
absence, and the old restlessness, yearnings and churn- 
ings began to simmer again. The new book which lay 
in embryo in her mind, began unconsciously to unfold 
itself into its own tortuous lanes and by-ways, and sud- 
denly, one afternoon, a brilliant ending to the plot 
flashed itself in relief before her mind, and instantly 
her fingers itched desperately for her typewriter, nor 
could she shake off her feeling, though she went about 
the house trying to ignore it for awhile longer. She 
was loth to break the peace that lay between Ted and 
herself, loth to stir up the sleeping dog of dissension 
which lay across the doorstep of her desire. 


Yet, in the light of that great burning which per- 
sisted in flaming within her, all other occupations be- 
came flat and tasteless, and so, while Ted tinkered with 
the radio, she slipped up to her room, and taking paper 
and pencil, began a rough draft of the new work. But 
that was not enough; the first words of the opening 
chapter began forming themselves in her mind, so, 
abandoning the draft, she took a new sheet, and for a 
time, her pencil raced like mad. But it was impossible 
for so slow a thing as a pencil to keep up with the 
stereoptican rapidity of the unfolding plot, so, tired 
and exhausted, she threw it down and leaned back in 
her chair, fanning her face with a blotter and shaking 
her head. 

“This will never do!” she told herself. “I must have 
my typewriter.” And then, the vision of her studio 
rose before her, and she felt her pulses leap, and she 


knew that she could never, never give it up. The door 
opened softly and Ted poked his head through. 

“Oh, there you are,” he said. “I’ve been searching 
all over for you. Busy? Come down a minute; [ye 
got a station in Canada—couldn’t quite catch the city, 
Organ recital—boy! It’s wonderful; come on, down 
and listen.” He limped over to her chair on his cane. 
“Oh, I see; a new book again, eh?” 


“Ted dear, I’ve the most glorious new plot!” 

“Is that right? Seem to grow like berries on bushes 
in your brain, don’t they. Say, do you know, this little 
stay at home has been more like a second honeymoon 
than our vacation trip, hasn’t it.” 

“It has indeed, dear,” she replied with sweetness, 
He seated himself opposite her and leaned forward, 

“I wish it could go on this way,” he said wistfully. 
“I hope you’ve sent for your junk over at the studio— 
have you?” 

“Well, no; I haven’t,” she said slowly, to gain time. 

“But you intend to, don’t you? You could havea 
dandy studio on the third floor. I’d have it all fixed 
up for you, and you could give orders that you were 
not to be disturbed all day.” He took her hand and 
patted it caressingly. 

“Ted—” she began, feeling as if she were facing 
a gun that she knew must be set off. Her throat choked 
her, but it could not be put off longer. “Ted, I hate to 
disappoint you, but—I must, must go back!” 

“Must? Why must? Anyone driving you?” 

“Yes; an unseen power. A something that bids 
me go on, that lashes me with pointed whips of rest 
lessness unless I obey.” He dropped her hands and 
frowned with ill-concealed impatience. 

“Oh, poppycock! Cilla, I’m getting tired of all this 
fool talk. Now, if you had to write for a living, you 
probably wouldn’t adore it so much. The trouble with 
you modern women is, you haven’t enough to do; now, 
if you had six kids to look after, you’d soon drop all 
this highbrow nonsense.” 

“Ted!” she cried, deeply shocked. “I’m surprised 
to hear an enlightened man like you speak so!” 

“Well, I’m not objecting to your writing, understand, 
but I do want you at home. I suppose you intend mur 
ning off now and leaving me alone with my game leg, 
to recover as best I can.” 

“Oh no, dear. I don’t intend going until it is @ 
tirely healed and you are able to be at the office 
again.” 
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“Well, I want you here whether I’m at the office or 
not. Have your friends and go out and enjoy yourself, 
put I won’t have you in the midst of that poverty- 
stricken bunch of rank scarecrows and putrid radi- 
cals!” Lucilla looked at the carpet and controlled her- 
self by a hard effort. 

“Ted, please!” she said, quietly. “Let’s not quarrel 
about it; you and I are grown-up, sensible people, not 
children. I think each of us is entitled to his or her 
own views and each ought to respect the other’s sover- 
eign rights.” He remained a short while longer, put- 
ting a few arguments, but unable to move her, much 
as she regretted his displeasure. At last, thoroughly 
disillusioned, he moved toward the door. 

“All right then! Go ahead; do as you like. But 
hereafter, don’t question anything I do; I'll respect 
your sovereign rights, as you say, but see that you 
respect mine too. From now on, neither one is to in- 
terfere with the other. Did you hear me?” 

What more could she ask? Everything was turning 
just as she wanted it; he had agreed to respect her 
rights, but somehow, she felt dissatisfied. She had not 
meant him to be so cold and strange about it. “Ted!” 
she cried, but he kept on going and closed the door 
rather noisily. Well, why not be satisfied with that, 
she asked herself, resting her chin in her hands. He 
would get over his little peeve and all would be the 
same again. But as she sat, engrossed in thought, 
she heard Ted opening and shutting drawers and 
cosets and walking back and forth. It made her 
vaguely uneasy, so she softly tiptoed to his room door 
to see what he was about. She saw him standing be- 
fore his mirror, dressing. 

“Ah, now, Ted,” she remonstrated, “you aren’t angry, 
are you?” And she slipped her arm through his, but 
he shook her off. “Where do you think you’re going?” 
She tried to be jovial. 

“To the office, of course. 
around here hindering you. Go write your book.” 

“Ted! There is no use for you to act like this, just 
because you are resentful. Be sensible; stay at home 
at least another week, and I’ll stay with you.” He 
looked away toward the window, but continued making 
the knot in his cravat. 

“You’ve made your decision, haven’t you? Well, I’ve 
made mine,” he said coldly. “I only stayed at home 
tobe with you; my leg really does not bother me much. 

lean stand it.” She bit her lip; he could be headlong 
at times, 

“You are sure?” was all she could find to say. 

“Perfectly sure.” But he said it so indifferently 
that it made her feel worse than much harsher words 
would have. She watched him brush his hair and 
gather up fountain pen, match box, and cigarette case, 
but he paid no further attention to her. It was a side 
of Ted’s character she had never run up against before, 
and it hurt strangely to be treated so. But the next 
thought reassured her; he would get over it. She felt 
secure in the thought that nothing could ever shake 
his great love for her. 

“Well then, I may as well go to the studio too, as 


No use of me staying 





long as you’re going. 
my publishers anyway. 
evening?” 

“I don’t know; I may, and then again I may not,” 
he replied calmly. Shrugging her shoulders with a 
litle peeve of her own, she left the room, and likewise, 
began to dress. 

At the studio, everything was covered with dust, and 
Lucilla went over to Thelma’s rooms while Mrs. Tag- 
gart gave her place a cleaning. 

“Well, what’s the news?” asked Thelma after greet- 
ings were over. Lucilla told of Ted’s accident and all 
else that had transpired, though she made no mention 
of the difference they had had about retaining the 
studio. 

“Guess who called me up last week?” 
suddenly. 

“Freddie, I suppose.” 

“Oh no, no. He’s past tense, a dead-and-gone number 
with me. He’s disappeared, nobody knows where.” 

“No! Where—” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. But I have peace now any- 
way.” 

“But why?” 

“That’s what everybody in Carroll Street has been 
asking me, as if I were his custodian or something. As 
a matter of fact, I do know why, but I wouldn’t admit 
as much to them. To you, of course, I don’t mind 
confiding that I jilted him again, for about the fiftieth 
time, and, it seems to have seeped through his thick 
cranium at last that I mean it.” Then she related 
all that occurred when she returned to her studio from 
Lucilla’s home, and the latter was suffused with pity 
for the unfortunate fellow. She shook her head in 
reproach. 

“Thel, I believe if that happened to me, I’d have been 
sorry enough to marry him.” 

“Yes, and regret it afterwards, when it’s too late,” 
returned her friend grimly. “No sir! Pity is a poor 
substitute for love, where marriage is concerned. It 
seems to me, when a man and woman have a closeup 
of each other’s faults every day, they need, not a sub- 
stitute for love, but the genuine article, to keep the 
faults from destroying the halo each has placed about 
the other’s head.” 

“Where did you get so wise, little one?” 
Lucilla. Thelma made a grimace. 

“Oh, they say redheads are quite brainy.” 

“Well, you’re no dunce, and you may lay to that, as 
John Silver says.” 

“Yes, but I wanted to tell you who called up.” 

“Well, who did?” 

“Morton Leacock, if you please. Took me to dinner 
last Saturday night, and to say that he treated me like 
a queen is putting it mildly.” 

“And if I’m not mistaken, you were wishing for 
something to turn up to break the monotony. Well, it 
did. He’s a nice fellow.” 

“Oh, he’ll do to go out with now and then.” 

“Of course, you couldn’t be expected to fall in love 
at first sight.” 


I’m expecting an answer from 
Shall you call for me this 


said Thelma 


laughed 
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“T think that’s what it will be though, when I do.” 

“Mort has barrels of money.” 

“Oh yes, money is nice to have, but it isn’t going to 
matter with me, when the right fellow comes. Besides, 
I don’t expect Morton to have any serious intentions 
with me. One doesn’t—with artists and actresses.” 
She sighed and looked away. Then another thought 
struck her. “But wait—” breathlessly, “I almost for- 
got to show you my new gown. Mrs. Sturdevant set- 
tled in full, and I’m in clover—for the present, at least. 
There—what do you think of that?” she asked, tak- 
ing a beautiful, shimmering thing of palest green and 
silver from her closet, and holding it against herself. 

“Thelma! It’s beautiful, and it suits you so well! 
Where did you get it?” 

“At Madame Duvenay’s. It’s for Wednesday night. 
There’s to be a box party, and a dinner dance after- 
wards.” The door opened and Mrs. Taggart poked her 
head in. 

“Yer room’s ready, mum,” she announced. Lucilla 
arose. “Very well.” Then to Thelma. “You'll be 
stunning in it, dear. Morton’s head will certainly be 
turned. I thought that night at my house that you 
made somewhat of an impression upon him.” 

Thelma shrugged. “Much good that will do me if I 
do not care for him. I do believe my heart is made of 
adamant.” 

“But that will come to you, my dear. If he is good 
to you, you will learn to love him for his goodness.” 

“Do you think so? Cil, tell me honestly: Do you 
think a woman could be perfectly happy all of her life 
without having once experienced love?” 

“Why yes, I do. There are the nuns; they transfer 
all their love to God, and they are supremely happy— 
happier than we are.” 

“Yes, but unfortunately, I haven’t any religion, and 
I couldn’t be a nun. I mean, in the secular life.” 

“Well, take myself, for instance; I believe I would 
be willing to do without everything, just so I were 
permitted to write.” 

“Oh, but you are not qualified to speak. You have 
had your fair share of love. You don’t mean that you 
would even be willing to give up your husband, would 
you?” 

“Oh no; I am forced to admit that my love for him 
has been the biggest thing in my life. But had I never 
met him, I think my work would have been sufficient 
for me.” 

“That is what you think; but before you had Ted, 
you had your home folks, therefore you’ve never known 
that dull, aching, lonely void—no relatives, no home, no 
anything. Always struggling on the edge of poverty, 
never able to satisfy my longing for beautiful things— 
oh pshaw! Why do I trouble you with my lamentings. 
Forgive me—I didn’t mean to—” Lucilla placed her 
hand on Thelma’s. 

“But it does interest me, dear. Any time that you 
feel that you must talk things out, just come in, and 
don’t hesitate a minute. I must go now, and get start- 
ed on my new book.” 

“Good-bye, old dear. Don’t mind me; just a fit of 
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the blue devils; but they'll pass off. By the way 
when are you going to let me meet that wonderfy) 
Ted of yours? I’m just aching to know him.” 


“Why, I’ll have you come over some week-end, ] 
know he’d love to meet you too.” 


And with that they parted, all unaware of the 
threads that were slowly but surely weaving about 
them. 

(To be continued) 


Mother Cornelia Cornelly 


Cornelia Augusta Peacock, (afterwards Mrs. Connel 
ly) was born in Philadelphia on Jan. 15, 1809. She 
came of a wealthy, distinguished family, Episcopalian 
by faith. Little is known of her early life, except that 
just as she was stepping from childhood into girlhood, 
she lost her mother. She was at once adopted by her 
half sister, who spared neither trouble nor expense in 
the cultivation of her many talents. She learned to 
converse in several languages and became proficient in 
drawing and music. Mrs. Montgomery anticipated a 
brilliant match for her adopted daughter, but in this 
she was disappointed. Cornelia met the Rev. Pierce 
Connelly, an Episcopal minister, the two were mutually 
attracted to each other, and, against her foster moth- 
er’s will, she married him. Shortly after the wedding, 
Mr. Connelly accepted the rectorship of Trinity Church 
at Natchez, Miss., and they left Philadelphia and took 
up their residence there. 

Their life was extremely happy at this place, and 
Cornelia, working with her husband, was much be 
loved by the people of the place. It chanced that from 
one of their windows, a convent was visible, and Corne 
lia used often to stand and wonder what went on with- 
in its walls. Urged on by curiosity, she asked among 
her Catholic friends, and obtained books on the sub 
ject, with the result that she fell in love with all she 
read, and soon began to feel that the Catholic religion 
was the true Faith. She opened her mind to her hus 
band, who, far from opposing her ideas, began to in- 
quire into them, and before long, he too, was of the 
same mind. 

The next step was to be received into the Church 
He gave up his rectorship and decided to go to Rome 
for their reception, but Cornelia did not want to wait 
So she made her abjuration at once, and then crossed 
the sea with her husband and two children. There they 
were received by distinguished Catholic friends, and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury stood as Mr. Connelly’s spor 
sor. After spending some time abroad, they re 
home, and here three more children were born. It was 
just before the last was born that Mr. Connelly begat 
to feel that God wanted him as a priest. He confided 
this to his wife, who was at first grief-stricken, but 
with her deeply religious spirit, she soon schooled het 
self to accept the will of God, and after her last child 
was born, Mr. Connelly again went abroad, this tim 
bidding her farewell in order to devote himself to God. 
Of course, a dispensation had to be obtained frm 
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Rome, and he found that her presence was necessary, 
so she again crossed the dcean. 

The dispensation granted, the children were placed 
jn various convents and schools, a suitable amount 
settled on each, and then father and mother went to 
answer the call of their vocations. Mr. Connelly be- 
came a secular priest, and Bishop Wiseman (after- 
ward Cardinal Wiseman) desired Mrs. Connelly to be 
the foundress of a new order for the purpose of giving 
Catholic education to the children of England. But 
her husband, having listened to suggestions of the temp- 
ter, now wanted to be superior of her convent because 
of their former relationship. When this was refused 
him, he went to court to try to force his wife to come 
back to him, but she, having taken the three vows of 
religion, refused to break them. He then openly broke 
with the Catholic religion, went back to America and 
resumed his place in the Episcopal ministry, not, how- 
ever, without having caused his poor wife frightful 
troubles and anxieties with lawsuits and various kinds 
of meddling with things that did not concern him. 

The Order of the Holy Child Jesus grew in numbers 
and spread to France and America, and although the 
Foundress bore the cross constantly in her years of 
administration of the affairs of the order, yet she re- 
mained ever true, steadfast, and loyal, and died a holy 
death. She never saw her children until their father’s 
death, He had completely alienated their affections 
from her, but like a true saint, she bore it all uncom- 
plaining. 

Gossip 


We all know the story of the scandal-monging woman 
whose confessor told her, by way of penance, to take a 
pillow to the top of a hill, rip it open, and let the 
feathers all out by shaking it; then, to pick up every 
single feather again and replace it within the ticking. 
“But, Father, I can’t; I'll never be able to find every 
single one.” “Neither can you restore a person’s good 
name after you have once smirched it, try as you may,” 
was his reply. 

To-day we have much leisure, caused by labor-saving 
devices in our homes. Some women spend it over 
bridge tables, some in shopping and show-going, some 
in eternal visiting and entertaining, others in back- 
porch and back-fence conversations. “The saints hated 
idle conversation,” we read. Why? Because it was to 
hard to keep absolutely sinless while being carried 
away in a spirited conversation. Of course, it all de- 
pends upon what is discussed—or who. If all objects 
of discussion were inanimate, there would be small 
danger of sin, but where persons are dissected and 
ttiticized and taken apart from every angle, as people 
are led to do, once a discussion is started—grace flies 
out of the window. And the path is so narrow—a mere 
chalk line, and it is so easy to step off during a thought- 
les tea party or bridge game or sewing circle meeting 
or back-fence conversation. One must watch constantly 
% no derogatory word may slip the tongue against an- 

human being, even though that human being may 
have done us the greatest wrong. 


There are so many wholesome, healthy topics to-day 
for discussion that personal ones ought to be tabooed 
entirely by intelligent women; the modern woman 
ought to be above such petty criticisms; aside of the 
fact that her religion demands it of the Catholic wom- 
an, common politeness and refinement dictates noth- 
ing but kind and pleasant comments on our fellowman. 
In order to keep safe on this dangerous topic it is 
better not to bring in the personal topic at all. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of a charitable tongue, and 
if we cannot say a kind thing of a certain one of our 
fellow human beings, it is better to say nothing at all. 

Beware of the tale monger; the woman who loves 
to retail news of the various women of her acquaint- 
ance, will be sure to retail her present listener as well. 
No one is safe against her; her best friend or her 
worst enemy will receive equal attention if she dis- 
covers some juicy fact worth broadcasting; and she 
will always bind her listener to absolute secrecy—then 
go on broadcasting the same supposedly secret fact 
to the next party. The worst kind of gossip is the one 
who thinks she is in duty bound to reveal a certain fact 
unknown to a party to whom it might cause excruciat- 
ing torment. She is able to disrupt families, separate 
friends, cause people to look askance at each other, 
and she glories in the terrible effect of her words. She 
usually thinks herself highly virtuous. 


Interesting Facts 


In the time of Moses, Egypt was the center of cul- 
ture and civilization; to-day only one Egyptian in ten 
can read and write. Egypt is as large as Texas and 
Arizona combined, mostly desert, ancient ruins, and 
shifting sand. Only an area the size of Massachusetts 
is under cultivation. Dull, ignorant, and superstitious, 
the people still cling to their mud huts and rude tools, 
refusing to have anything to do with modern methods 
and hygiene, because their fathers did not do things 
that way. 

We can make, to-day, the trip from Cairo to Jeru- 
salem in a few hours, but it took the Israelites forty 
years to make it. There was an ancient prophecy that 
one day the Nile should come to Jerusalem. This 
prophecy was fulfilled when General Allenby’s forces 
during the World War laid a pipe line, bringing fresh 
water from the Nile across the desert to Palestine. 

Common cork that we use in our bottles comes from 
the cork oak, which grows in Spain and Portugal. 
When the tree is about twenty years old, the outer bark 
is removed, and the tree can be stripped about every 
nine years. A single tree will yild from 50 to 500 
pounds of bark and remains productive for about 100 
years. The bark is boiled in great vats; this loosens 
up the outer bark, which is scraped off. The sheets 
are then soft and easy to flatten out for bundling. 

In the year 711 A. D. Spain was overrun by Moorish 
hordes from Africa, who shouted “God is great and 
Mohammed is His prophet!” The Moors held Spain 
for eight centuries, yet to-day it is one of the most 
thoroughly Catholic countries in the world. It is a 
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country extremely rich in natural resources, and en- 
gineers say that if her water power were developed, 
she would have almost unlimited electric energy. The 
waterfalls in a single river would supply enough power 
to electrify the entire railroad systems of Spain and 
Portugal. 


Uses of Sweet Canned Milk 


In these days of hurry and rush we are always on 
the lookout for new and quick ways of making good 
things. There is the sweet canned milk that we always 
thought was only good for two things—to put in coffee, 
if no fresh milk was to be had, or to feed the baby 
with. Now they have discovered that many, many 
more things can be done with this useful canned food. 
Because of its very sugar content, it makes a short cut 
to many a goody that might be long and laborious in 
the making, and the clever housewife, after trying a 
few of the new recipes, will soon learn to invent many 
of her own. 

One may make puddings, icings, candies, drinks, and 
dressings of it, taking only a fraction of the time used 
to make it in the old way. To use up old bread, grind 
up and toast the crumbs, then store in a Mason jar. 
Then: When there are unexpected guests, or one 
comes home late from shopping, take *%, cup of the 
bread crumbs, and mix with 2 squares chocolate that 
have been boiled 3 minutes in 1 2/3 cups sweet canned 
milk. Add % cup water and pinch of salt; mix thor- 
oughly, chill and serve with meringue nicely browned. 

In lieu of mayonnaise, sweet canned milk can be 
used to the proportion of 4 tablespoons of the milk to 
2 teaspoons lemon juice or vinegar. Use on sliced 
tomatoes, salads, or as a sandwich spread with meats, 
eggs, lettuce, dates, figs, nuts, etc. Cocoa may be made 
in the cup by putting 2% tablespoons sweet canned 
milk into cup with 1% teaspoons cocoa, and blending 
well. Then add 2/3 cup boiling water and mix well. 

Cake frosting may be quickly made by mixing 1% 
cups confectioner’s sugar with % cup sweet canned milk, 
1% teaspoons vanilla and any coloring desired. Then 
there are quick-made candies: % cup of the milk 
blended well with 1% cup confectioner’s sugar, colored 
as desired, and flavored with wintergreen, peppermint, 
vanilla, ete., shaped into round, flat creams, and al- 
lowed to dry on wax paper. Chocolate also may be 


used. 
Household Hints 


Potatoes that are to be mashed may be cooked very 
quickly by having the water on to heat while peeling; 
then cut into very small pieces, and they will take but 
little more than ten minutes to cook. But potatoes 
that are to be served whole should be started in cold 
water; starting in hot water causes them to fall apart 
before they are done. 

Where there are small children coming upstairs, 
there are usually wall daubs from tiny fingers; a stip- 
pled paint job is best for this, as fingermarks do not 
readily show on it. The whole wall or ceiling is finished 
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in a plain color, and then a strip four feet high is ruleg 
off all the way up the stairs on the wall on either side, 
and this is stippled with a sponge dipped in any ¢eop. 
trasting paint on hand, and finished with an inch stripe 
of some darker color. This makes a very neat hallway, 

Polish cut glass with a Turkish towel; it gets intp 
all the crevices and makes the glass glitter. 


Recipes 


RacouT: As cool October days come on apace, tasty 
stews which take longer to cook are not amiss. Here js 
a ragout from the French: Take 1% pounds lamb 
from neck or breast and cut it up. Put into aluminum 
or iron stewpot, 1 tablespoon butter or lard, and in it 
fry 1 sliced onion until brown. Remove onion an@ 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. Add flour to lard and 
brown. Dice 1 carrot and add to onions, and add meat 
to lard and flour and fry brown. Then add the onion 
and carrot, and 2 cups water, 1 teaspoon salt, % tea. 
spoon pepper, 1 bay leaf, sprig of parsley, and 1 cloye, 
Simmer 2 hours. Ten minutes before serving add a 
small can of peas. 

APPLE JAM: Three dozen tart apples pared, cored, 
and quartered and covered with water to which 3 pints 
of sugar have been added. When thick, add small 
spice bag and thinly sliced lemon and stir constantly, 
Some like a little powdered cinnamon added. Whe 
done, turn into jam pots and cover with paraffine, 
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is, is beyond any advice or reasoning on the subject 

We were talking of “foot consciousness.” Few pe- 
ple, even old people, have any idea of what their 
foot looks like. If they think of their foot at all, it is 
as a solid, usually black shiny thing, for they scarcely 
ever look at it except when their shoes are on. The 
foot is really a beautiful object, if it is not crippled or 
distorted, and splendidly calculated to carry us com 
fortably through life, if it is not abused. 

The foot was made for hard work but not for con 
finement. Our artificial manner of living makes its 
confinement necessary. It is up to us to make that 
confinement as close to freedom as we can. Ther 
should be room for the muscles and tendons to work 
and give the step that springiness that is so admirable 
There should be ventilation, and there should be cleat 
liness, which is so hard to maintain if there is not ver 
tilation. 

Before going to rest at night, these faithful friends, 
the feet, should be looked over. The toes straightenel 
out, and the whole foot examined for any red spot 
over the bony parts, as the joints of the big toe or othe 
joints. A redness means pressure, and pressure means 
either an inflammation, which after a while we wil 
call a bunion, or it means a corn, both of which a 
very troublesome and painful. The hard surfaces, ® 
hardwood floors and pavements on which we 
are without doubt a great cause of the increasing mu 
ber of fallen arches. 
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Dr. H. “In our last lesson we had come to the very 
important question:—How does a man know when his 
valves are beginning to leak? We might answer that 
he goes to a doctor and the doctor tells him, but how 
does he know that he should go to the doctor? People 
do not go to the doctor until they are ill, Pain is the 
best friend we have in directing us to look for help, 
but with leakage of the valves there is no pain, and 
there is no pronounced sickness. The doctor seldom 
sees the man until he is far advanced with the trouble, 
or perhaps he comes to him about something else, and 
the doctor discovers it in his routine examination.” 


Mr. R. “I think a man should go to the doctor about 
every so often just like you take your auto to the 
shop. If we are like a machine, the way you are trying 
to make out, we should give ourselves machine service.” 


Dr. H. “You are not the first one to think of that, 
Mr. Rackham. There are thousands and thousands 
who go regularly to their doctor once a year. They 
have a certain day set apart—their birthday or their 
wedding day, or some such day, and, sick or well, they 
have an examination on that day. We used to laugh at 
the story of the Chinese paying their doctor as long as 
he kept them well and fining him when they fell ill.” 

Mr. R. “Oh! by the—Oh, that was great. Who 
did you say did that?” 


Dr. H. “The Chinese, or at least they tell the story.” 


Mr. R. “Not the laundry men! Who’d think they 
would be that smart.” 


Dr. H. “Well, they are smart, and you would be as 
smart as any Chinaman if you would keep your ears 
open and your mouth shut. I was telling you a little 
about the working of the heart that you might take 
thought about it, knowing the kind of a machine it is. 
When the valves begin to leak, a person feels languid, 
tires easily, and is out of breath on the least little exer- 
tion. If they are wise enough to go to a doctor then, 
they will save themselves a long sickness. The doctor 
will discover the trouble, and he will at once begin to 
search for the cause. He knows there is infection 
floating about in the system, and that the most likely 
places for it to have its source is the tonsils, the teeth, 
or perhaps an infected gall bladder. This explains 
why the doctor asks you questions that you cannot con- 
nect in any way with “heart disease.” If he says there 
is trouble with your heart, you are provoked when he 
wants to examine your teeth by the X-ray, or perhaps 
advises that your tonsils be removed, for you do not 
know, as the doctor knows, that your teeth or your ton- 
sils are very often the site of the factories where the 
germs are produced that find their way into the blood 
stream and eventually locate on the valves of the 
heart.” 

Mr. R. “Well, that beats the world. But after he 
does find out where the germs come from, what can he 


do? He can stop more coming I suppose, but what 
about the ones that are there already.” 


Dr. H. “Now that is a very sensible question and 
like many simple questions it is hard enough to answer. 
Let me give an example:—You know many a man 
is lame, but by good care and doing a little at a time, 
he has got his limb into a condition where it is almost 
as useful as a good one. In the same way the crippled 
heart by good care can be gotten into a condition where 
it can do its work almost as well as the perfect heart. 
So when the doctor removes the source of infection, he 
then begins to consider the heart itself. What does he 
find? He finds the very condition that I have explained 
to you when you were so impatient with me. He finds 
that the heart is tired! It is tired because the leaky 
valve has been causing it to work harder than it should. 
The heart must have some rest. I suppose you think 
that the heart never rests, but it does. Between every 
stroke or contraction of the different chambers of the 
heart there is a little space of time. It must be count- 
ed by some measure even more minute than a second, 
but it is there, and in the course of a year it makes 
up quite a little vacation for the heart. Let us now 
leave the heart on vacation until the next lesson.” 


QUESTION BOX 


Ques. What can be done for bow legs? 

Ans. Consult a surgeon. Such a condition is curable 
in the young especially, but it is usually by operation. 

Ques. What is iritis, and can it be cured? 

Ans. Iritis is an inflammation of the colored part 
of the eye that surrounds the pupil. It is caused by 
some infection in the system and the cause must be 
sought out and removed. It is a very painful affection 
and one that should be treated with great skill and care. 
Neglect may result in blindness. 

Ques. Is a common cold infectious? 

Ans. It most certainly is. If there was as much 
care taken to prevent exposure to a common cold as 
there is to diphtheria, scarlet fever, or measles, com- 
mon colds would be just as rare. 

Ques. Will a child that has had a common cold in 
the beginning of the winter be liable to get another 
during that season? 

Ans. As far as experience goes a common cold 
seems to predispose a person to another cold, the second 
attack often appearing even before the first is cleared 
up. 

THE FOOT (continued) 


At the last lesson we were talking about the evil 
of tight shoes. This need not be enlarged on, for any- 
one that will stand the pain and inconvenience and 
awkward gait entailed by tight shoes for the sake of 
having the foot appear just a little bit smaller than it 

(Continued on foregoing page) 
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In every circle there is the smartest dressed woman. She bears 
and deserves that title because she makes her selection from a 
correct offering and has in mind the while that certain lines most 
become her type. 

You should not envy her but, rather, should follow her example. 
See the most attractive and charming styles and make your selec- 
tion with care. 

The first step is to obtain the Fall Fashion Magazine showing all 
that is new and of good line. Just send 15 cents in stamps or 
coin to THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper, being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our pat- 
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FAMILY 


“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father 
John’s Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family 
size bottle, all charges prepaid.” 











terns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers 
of New York City. Every pattern is seam-allowing and 
to fit perfectly. (Unless your order specifies number of Pattern 
and size desired, your order will receive no attention.) 


No. 658—Junior Ensemble. This style is designed in sizes ¢ 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 14% yards of 54-inch materia] 
with 1% yards of 35-inch lining for coat and 2 yards of 39-ineh 
material for dress and 54 yard of ribbon. 

No. 689—It’s Cute! This style is designed in sizes 2, 4 and ¢ 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 40-inch material with lg yard 
of 36-inch contrasting and 3% yards of trimming. Emb, No, 
11001 (blue) 15¢ extra. 

No. 695—Affects Hip Yoke. This style is designed in sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 96 re 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material with 44 yard of 36-inch ep. 
trasting and 3% yards of binding. 

No. 688—Entirely New. This style is designed in sizes small, 
medium and large. The medium size requires 134 yards of 40-inch 
material with 644 yards of binding. 

No. 510—Becoming Larger Woman. This style is designed ip 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 39-inch material with Q 
yard of 27-inch all-over lace and 244 yards of braid trimming, 

No. 532—Youthful-Slender. This style is designed in sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Sige 
36 requires 3% yards of 39-inch material with 34 yard of 32-incd 
contrasting for collar and 5 yard of 32-inch contrasting for vest, 

No. 899—Graceful Lines. This style is designed in sizes 16, 1% 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 rm 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material with % yards of 40-ind 
material with % yard of 36-inch ‘contrasting. 

Emb. No. 772—The butterfly mat is especially welcome in boy's 
room. Sizes 24 inches by 20% inches diameter. 

New Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine, 15 cents a copy but 
only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern. 


Fashion Books Subscription to Patterns 
each Fashion Service each 
10¢ 25¢ 15¢ 


THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Enclosed is .................... cents for which please 
send me: 


1 Subscription to Fashion Service 


1 Fall Fashion Book 
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ST. ANTHONY AS A BUSINESS PARTNER 


A large percentage of the thousand testimonials which come to Graymoor from the Clients of 
St. Anthony who have recourse to his intercession through his popular Shrine on the Mount of the 
Atonement, relate to financial matters, such as securing a position, increase in salary, selling a 
house or lot, or some other favor that has to do with finance. Many have adopted the custom of 
associating St. Anthony with them as a Business Partner, promising him for his poor, the mis- 
sions, some church or charitable object, a certain percentage of their earnings. 

BY WAY OF ILLUSTRATION WE GIVE THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLES FROM HUN. 
DREDS OF LIKE TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED BY THE FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT. 

Mrs. M. L., New York City.—‘Enclosed find check for the second half of the payment promised 
to St. Anthony in thanksgiving for the wonderful position he secured for my son. Success seems 
now possible with him after being without a position for two years, thanks to St. Anthony.” 

A. P., New York City.—A few weeks ago I requested you to enter my petition in the Novena to 
St. Anthony that I might obtain work. A few days ago I located a good position and I am 
enclosing an offering for the poor in thanksgiving.” 

L. A. R., Columbus, Ohio.—‘St. Anthony is a wonderful co-worker. He certainly started my 
little business going since the first day I began the Novena to him. Enclosed find Money Order for 
the bread as I promised.” 

G. E. S., Minn.—‘“‘No words can express my gratitude to St. Anthony. My husband has found a good 
position. Herewith I am enclosing Money Order which I promised for St. Anthony’s Bread.” 

Mrs. R. H., Pa.—A short time ago I sent my ‘petition to St. Anthony asking him to sell two lots 
for me which I had been trying to sell for years, Thanks to St. Anthony I sold the lots just about the time I finished 
the Novena.” 

W. G. D., Kansas City, Mo.—‘‘Some weeks ago I made a novena and asked your help and intercession to St. Anthony that 
someone might purchase a lot of land which I had been trying to sell for three years. A man soon came along who found 
it to be just the lot he wanted on which to build a house. We quickly made the deal and both are well satisfied. I do not 
attribute it to luck for chance, but to the intercession of the Blessed Saint Anthony.” 

A. E., Cleveland, Ohio.—‘‘Find a check enclosed an offering which I promised if my request was granted. Through the 
intercession of St. Anthony I sold our house and am very grateful for his help.” 


Address all communications to 


ST. ANTHONY’S GRAYMOOR SHRINE 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Drawer 32 Garrison, N. Y. 
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Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


A Cookbook For Catholic Housekeepers! 


Conveniently arranged, bound in a cover that you can 


























wash over and over without spoiling, contains more than 
jp Loewe yao a recipes and hints in addition to hundreds 
of practical cooking s ; 
Mouiy Gan practic g uggestions 
out Some of the subjects treated are 
Ki) ms Table Etiquette Saving on Meats 
Coox Boo Beautifying the Table Choice Pastry 
Left-over Cut Costs Choice Puddings 
A Variety of Menus Fish Dishes 
Food for Children Vegetables in Season 
Food for the Old Canned Vegetables 
Food for the Sick Fresh Fruits 
Food Values Canned Fruits 
Eating to Live Choice Candies 
Plain Cooking Marketing Helps 
Fancy Cooking Desserts 

















Fast-Day Suggestions 
Packed in an attractive carton. Postpaid $1.00. 


The Abbey Press 
St. Meinrad Book Dept. Indiana 
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THE MEDAL 


of 


SAINT BENEDICT 


PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Many persons at times think within themselves: 
“J wish I had become a religious.” Such an un- 
fulfilled wish can still bear fruit. All those that 
heeded not the higher call, or never even felt 
such a call, can nevertheless become affiliated 
with a religious order. They can share: in its 
fruits at least. The BENEDICTINES will glady make 
a compact with you. Read the terms of the com- 
pact on this same page. 


THE ORDER OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict founded his Order in the year 
529. Consequently the Order is now celebrat- 
ing its fourteen hundredth anniversary. It 
is almost as old as the Church herself. The world 
today needs the influence of Saint Benedict’s Rule, 
which so beautifully fosters the family spirit and 
filial obedience. Pray for the spread of this good 
influence. Better still, become a Son or a Daugh- 
ter of Saint Benedict. 





TODAY THERE ARE 
BENEDICTINES IN 
TWENTY-NINE DIF- 


FERENT COUNTRIES: MEDAL OF 





A COMPACT 


ALL PERSONS THAT WEAR THE is: 
SAINT BENEDICT AND 
PRAY FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE 


AIM OF BENEDIC- 
TINE LIFE 


The Benedictine aim 
TOTAL OBLA- 
TION OF SELF TO 
GOD’S SERVICE. 








¢ 


i tat Ital This oblation begins 
say ence Y | BENEDICTINE ORDER SHALL SHARE with = veel, Weeee 
Switzerland France IN ALL THE GOOD WORKS PER- detachment a rich- 

: : - es, sensual pleasures, 
Bavaria Spain FORMED IN THE ORDER. and self-will. It grows 
Germany Belgium perfect: 

England Ania 1. Primarily, through 
1 “ > 99 

an . THE TERMS mare | Se 

Scotland Brazil : Work oj God, by whic 

The terms a sim- The advantages are ‘#8 meant = a = 

Canada le. You doo two emn worship 0 0 

Portugal ei ines: mo oy great. In return for through the Sacred 

Philippines Africa 4. Wear the Medal cf Your faithful wearing Liturgy: chiefly the 

1j Chil Saint Benedict. of the Medal of Saint Mass and the Divine 

Australia me 2. Pray for the exten- Benedict and the pray- Office. St. Benedict 

Luxembourg China sion of the Benedic- er for the extension of ‘S@yS im his | Rule: 

: tine Order. his Order, you share in “Let nothing be pre- 
Argentina Korea Cor sem my tye all the good works per- —- to the Work of 

; pray? re ‘ 

Palestine Poland choose < rgenoags! “ —, bBo, of oo 2. Re c . nd ° r - ly, 

. suggest that you daily ; through the obedient 
Ceschoslovakai Hungary say the best prayer, the Benedict. At the pres- orformance of any 
Bahama Islands Mexico one composed by Our ¢mt time there are worthy work that the 


Island of Trinidad 


Lord, the Our Father 
only once.) 


about 33,000 Benedic- 
tines in the world. 


times and circumstan- 
ces demand. 


WEAR A MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict’s Medal is one of the oldest in 
existence. There is a special form of blessing for 
it, in the Catholic Ritual. For many centuries 
it has been an instrument of spiritual graces and 
bodily blessings for devout users. You, too, can 
join the vast army of Saint Benedict’s clients. 
Become a child of his benevolence, by the faithful 
wearing of his medal. 


HOW TO GET A MEDAL OF SAINT 
BENEDICT 


Send five cents (5¢) in coin or stamps—enough 
to pay the purchase price and postage—and we 
will procure TWO MEDALS for you, have them 
BLESSED IN THE GROTTO OF SAINT BEN- 
DICT, here in St. Meinrad, and mail them to 
you. Send your coin or stamps, and address, to: 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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A REAL BARGAIN IN GOOD CATHOLIC BOOKS 
$17.50 Worth of Books --- For Only $10.00 


MOTHER MACHREE, by Rev. Martin J. 
Seott, S. J. 


It is a beautiful story of a boy with an angel voice, 
of a sister who loved him, and of the church to 
which both gave their devoted service. A story that 
will grip the heart and every reader, just as the sing- 
ing of ‘“‘Mother Machree” by the boy hero of this 
beautiful book, gripped the hearts of the hardened 
habitues of the East Side saloon. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by Louis He- 
mon. 


This is a tale of Canadian pioneer life. The story of 
her love, her loss and her great decision is told with 
such restraint as to give a deep feeling of reality to 
this romance of life among the lonely places of “‘that 
great sad land whose winters are of a _ relentless 
rigor, whose brief enduring summers of a tropic 
fierceness.”” 


FALSE PROPHETS, by Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P. 


Father Gillis in this book takes up the “False Proph- 
ets’’ of our own day—wWells, Shaw, Haeckel, Freud, 
Conan Doyle, Nietsche, Mark Twain, James Harvey 
Robinson—dissects their false theories, points out 
their false philosophy, and with rapier-like thrusts 
shows that sound Catholic principles are still the 
impregnable safeguards of our lives. His brilliant 
style, his precision of thought and word, and his un- 
failing sense of humor make “False Prophets” the 
outstanding contributions to Catholic letters in many 
years. 


ONE HOUR WITH HIM, by the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph L. J. Kirlin. 


This book differs altogether in scope and contents 
from previous works of its kind, by taking for 
Eucharistic meditations the popular devotions of the 
Church, such as the mysteries of the rosary, the 
Stations of the Cross, etc., also various subjects ever 
treated before from this standpoint, such as the 
Beatitudes, the Corporal Works of Mercy, etc. It is 
not a prayerbook, and yet it is a book of prayer. 


THE GATES OF OLIVET, by Lucille 
Borden. 


This delightful story of a girl’s struggle to realize a 
beautiful ideal, introduces a new author to Catholic 
readers. “The Gates of Olivet’’ is a Catholic novel 
of a new order—a finely written story with no more 
religion in it than in our everyday life. A charming 
romance into which the author has woven the grace, 
mystery, and beauty of an aesthetic religion. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, by Thom- 
as &@ Kempis. 


“The Imitation of Christ” is the story of a human 
soul, in which is caught up the reflection of countless 
other souls with the same yearnings, the same striv- 
ings, the same doubts and uncertainties and tor- 
ments of unrest. It is the voice of the race calling 
across the chasm of the years. The most exquisite 
document after those of the New Testament, of all 
the documents the Christian spirit has ever inspired. 


LITTLE BROTHER FRANCIS OF AS- 
SISI, by Michael Williams. 


Brother Francis is a favorite Saint of the children. 
That man who talked to the birds, who made the 
wolf his friend, that man who in his youth turned 
from life of adventure and excitement to live in ut- 
most simplicity, will never fail to hold the growing 
boy. He lived as a child might dream of living, or 
play at living, and a child understands his sympathy 
for flowers, birds, animals and his essential friendli- 
ness. Michael Williams has written to reach these 
young people and also their parents. 


THE HIGH ROMANCE, by Michael Wil- 


liams. 


The spiritual autobiography of a journalist who 
though baptized a Catholic gave up the practice of 
his religion while still a boy, lost his Faith, and after 
twenty years of wandering among nearly all the 
“isms,”” was led back to the Church. His entry into 
newspaper work, his brave fight against disease, his 
spiritual conversion—all these are described in chap- 
ters which interest and completely charm the reader. 
The account of his conversion to Catholicism is one 
of the finest gems of modern spirituality. 


THE WHITE SISTER, by F. Marion 
Crawford. 


Marion Crawford is better known to Catholic readers 
than any other novelist. He has written over 49 
volumes, of which ““‘The White Sister’ is probably 
the most popular. This book has gone through 19 
editions, and in 1922 it was filmed and shown in 
most of the movie theaters in the Country. 


GOLD MUST BE TRIED BY FIRE, by 
Richard Aumerle Maher. 


In this book the author has quite an interesting 
figure in Daidie Grattan. The story is her story from 
the day when she revolts at the monotony and 
drudgery of her existence as a mill hand, through 
that period when something closely akin to tragedy 
touches her, to that happier time which sees the 
fulfillment of her dream. A strong story, firmly 
grasped, tersely and vigorously told. 


THE GRAIL CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 
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ABBEY PRESS BOOK DEPT., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


These Books are Not Sold Separately. We 
Cannot Break Sets or Make Substitutions. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith please find $10.00 for 
which send me THE GRAIL CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 


BOOKS—THE IDEAL GIFTS :. 
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| for weddings, commencements, graduation , 
| birthdays, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, ¢ 
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